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head to the sea ; and, although only a few yards distant, 
I was so exhausted, that I could only just keep my head 
above water. My legs were beginning to sink; my 
sight was getting dim; at every breath I was swallowing 
the brine, and was suffering the last horrors of a pro- 
tracted death by drowning, when my hand was seized by 
a marine in the bow of the boat, and I was saved. The 
carpenter’s mate and the captain of the top, the latter a 
good swimmer, were also saved, but a third companion in 
danger was seen no more, I was put to bed, and by 
proper treatment brought about again, but my health had 
received a severe shock, and I remained for some time 
languid and spiritless, 

One morning at daylight, about ten days after, we 
perceived a large ship, apparently steering for Bour- 
deaux ; we instantly gave chase, and in ten hours came 
up with, and took possession of her; she proved to be 
an American from Charleston, bound to Bordeaux 
with cotton, cocoa, and rice ; we sent her into Plymouth, 
and she turned up a noble prize. It is astonishing how 
this operated on my impaired health; I seemed suddenly 
to have taken a new lease of existence. 








At length we were at peace with all the world, our 
exertions were no longer needed, we were ordered to 
Hamoaze, and were paid off all standing, with scarce 
suflicient time, with the assistance of our acquaintance, 
to sweat out the fifty dozen of wine, presented to us by 
our liberal friends, the merchants of Nantes. 

Scarcely was the pendant hauled down, when I re- 
ceived an appointment to the Y brig of eighteen 
guna, fitting at Woolwich for the North Sea station, and 
I joined her in September 1815. Not being allowed to 
open a rendezvous for the entry of seamen, the greater 
part of my time was passed in the neighbourhood of 
Tower Hill, and the purlieus of Wapping, with now 
and then a trip to the Brickhelms, Epping Forest, and 
other places, whither our tars had retired to rusticate, 
and where, with the characteristic improvidence of real 
sailors, they were “spending like asses” that pay and 
prize-money which “ they had earned like horses.” 
While the cash lasted, to say nothing of the general an- 
tipathy to the service, there was littie inclination for 
employment. But, by dint of coaxing—for Jack, if 
humoured, is easily managed—and a liberal supply of 
“heavy wet,” I succeeded in getting the vessel tolerably 
well manned. 

At the latter end of September, we sailed for Shields, 
where we remained nearly four months to keep the col- 
liers in order. During this interval, our men, taking 
advantage of the captain’s disinclination to punishment, 
became quite disorderly, and, availing themselves of our 
proximity to the shore, before we sailed, the greater part 
of them deserted. In consequence of this we returned 
to Sheerness, to complete our complement; and I, once 
more enacting the part of Sergeant Kite, was sent up to 
London to enter men. This, as on a former occasion, 
cost me about thirty pounds in treating, and redeeming 
Jack’s traps “out of chancery,”* for which I never re- 
ceived a farthing’s compensation, while the officers of 
larger ships employed on this service had a liberal allow- 
ance. Except on the principle that “the weakest goes 
to the wall,” I know of no reason why this, as well as 
many other invidious distinctions made between large 
and small craft, should have place. Once more manned, 
we sailed in April on a cruise to the North Sea, against 
the smugglers, and were not long before we sent some 
hundreds of tubs to the custom-house. Our captain, 
who had made but little prize-money during the war, 
hoped now to bring up the lee-way, or get promoted for 
working up the unfortunate contrabandiers; with this 
view we had procured at Dover, a sailing galley, about 
thirty-six feet long, by eight broad, built on the plan of 
some licutenant of the impress at Folkstone, a complete 
coffin. ‘The most arduous period of the war, when sur- 
rounded with enemies, and the strictest vigilance was 
necessary, was nothing to this harassing service. Day 
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and night there was no rest for a soul on board; every 
floating thing was taken for a smugeler, and chased, 
boarded, and submitted to the most rigorous search. I 
soon got sick of this sort of employment; and, the gal- 
ley being equipped as a tender, I was very glad to get 
the command of her, receiving an order to cruise eight 
days off Flushing, and then join the ship at or off the 
Hock of Holland. With a midshipman, twelve seamen, 
and two marines, riflemen, I set out in search of adven- 
tures. I had been ordered “rigorously to blockade the 
port,” and could not help smiling on contrasting the pre- 
sent, with my former service on the same spot in the 
, Seventy-four, when, in many a heavy gale, with 
three cables ahead, we had been pitching bows under on 
the seventeen fathom bank; West Cappel church or 
lighthouse dipping in the horizon, with seventeen sail of 
the line “blockading the Dutch fleet.” The day was 
fine when I quitted the brig, and I stood close in and re- 
connoitred my ground, anchoring in the evening on 
Steer Bank in eight fathoms, West Cappel in sight to 
the eastward. About two a. ™. the wind got up, and 
soon freshening into a gale, the boat became very un- 
easy. I tried her in every way, but could not make her 
lay-to without shipping so much water that we could 
scarcely keep her free, all hands baling. 

The weather became worse, and our situation alarm- 
ing. I consulted with the quarter-master, and it was 
deemed necessary to bear up for shelter, but where? 
Dangerous sands lay between us and the shore, I did not 
know the channels, and the rain and sea prevented us 
from seeing the buoys. The lead was kept going, and 
a man was placed at the fore-mast head to look out for 
the Dumloo Channel; nought however was perceptible 
but the sea breaking in all directions. “One wide wa- 
ter all around us, all above but one black sky.” I had a 
chart in my hand, but the wind and rain, which poured 
down in torrents, prevented me from using it. All de- 
pended upon a sharp look-out, and good steerage. I had 
reason to fear I had missed the channel, and death ap- 
peared inevitable. All at once, to our great joy how- 
ever, a buoy is seen on the starboard bow ; immediately 
after another hurra! in two minutes more we are in 
smooth water between the banks, and shortly after an- 
chored in the five-fathom channel close to the beach, 
with the northwest bastion, and one of the churches of 
Flushing in sight, congratulating each other on our nar- 
row escape. 





Unbending the foresail, we spread it over 
the main-boom as a covering from the rain, made a fire 
in our hanging stove, and, splicing the main brace, in 
five minutes all our dangers were forgotten in our pre- 
sent security. The gale continued, the rain still poured 
down upon us in spite of the awning, which afforded 
but a partial shelter, but we huddled round our stove, 
and beguiled the night with telling long “ yarns.” Day- 
light brought us better weather; we returned to our 
cruising ground, and our term of service being expired, 
rejoined the ship to the great satisfaction of the captain 
and crew, who had been very apprehensive for our safety. 
We took several boats with their cargoes, but our sue- 
cess by no means inspired the same feeling that the cap- 
ture of the enemies of our country had done. The poor 
fellows always told a piteous tale of their own, and the 
distress of their wives and families, who would now be 
ruined by their detention. 


In the month of July I applied to be superseded ; this 
was immediately complied with, and I found myself, for 
the first time in my life, on shore “lord of myself,” 
and with sufficient of the sinews of war to carry it on 
for some time. Having seen the lions of London, I es- 
sayed the air of Cheltenham, then took a trip to Brighton, 
and hence crossed over to Paris, the agrémens of which 
detained me five months. The wounds the national sen- 
timent had sustained by the reverses at Waterloo, and 
the occupation of la grande Cité, still fresh, were galled 
and kept open by the supercilious arrogance, the pride, 
and ostentation, of many of our unbending countrymen, 
who, bringing with them all the deep-rooted prejudice 





long been the invidious policy of our oligarchy to foster 
among us, made no attempt to conceal their own ima- 
gined superiority, and the contempt in which they held 
every other nation. ‘This, among a high-spirited people, 
blinded by similar mistaken prepossessions, could not but 
lead to frequent collision; and quarrels and duels (in 
which many of both parties fell) were the order of the 
day. For my own part, my English notions of men 
and things having been more than once revised by early 
travel and experience, any false ideas I might have form- 
ed of our neighbours were easily corrected. Those who, 
like the learned Smellfungus, see every thing through 
the jaundiced or distorted medium of spleen, journey 
with a predetermination to be satisfied with nothing, 
make comparisons, and, for want of understanding, taste, 
or discrimination, find “ nothing so good as at home,” 
will always do well to save the expenses of locomotion, 
by stopping at home, and remaining contented within 
their own narrow circle, among the people and things 
which alone they are capable of appreciating, and not 
lowering their own or their country’s pretensions in the 
eyes of foreigners. 

I passed a very agreeable time among this light-heart- 
ed, vivacious, and really good-tempered people. The 
only unpleasantness I experienced occurred at Havre, 
on my return, 
@hdte in that town, when some gentlemen recently ar- 
rived by the diligence were discussing the circumstances 
of the battle of Waterloo, and the loss of so many of 
our officers on that sanguinary day. This led to some 
remarks from an oflicer-like Frenchman, at the table in 
a military undress, who, as usual, gasconaded so vehe- 
mently on the superior skill of his countrymen in the 
use of the sword, at the same time contemning the de- 
ficiency of our officers in science, that I could not help 
correcting his notions, evidently preconceived in an ig- 
norance at least of one side of the question, and endea- 
voured to show him that, in a thousand instances, our 
seamen, with no other training than that acquired on 
the forecastle at single stick, (generally as an amuse- 
ment,) when wielding the ship’s cutlass on similar prin- 
ciples, somehow or other always contrived to drive their 
adversaries like sheep before them, whatever the science 
of the latter might be. As usual on such occasions, the 
argument waxed warm. Both, like 


I was one day dining at Justan’s table 


“ Men convinced against their will 
Were of the same opinion still.” 


Moreover I felt excited, and an unlucky reminiscence of 
the unmerited and dastardly insult received at Nantes 
coming across my mind, I lost my centre, and could not 
help saying somewhat intemperately, “Only rouse me 
in a good cause, and give me a ship’s cutlass, and I don’t 
care a d——n for any Frenchman that exists.” On this, 
with an urbanity and moderation that reproached me, he 
explained to me, that it was by no means his intention 
to cast any reflection on the bravery of a class of men 
whose prowess he had not only witnessed, but person- 
ally experienced, having been cut down by a British offli- 
cer at Badajos, The cloth was removed, the party broke 
up, and I was left alone with a stranger, who, compli- 
menting me on the manner [ had supported the national 
reputation, announced himself as the brother-in-law of 
the Hon. C. B. of our navy. We discussed a bottle of 
Chateau Margot together, and I was going down stairs, 
when I saw my quondam friend the oflicer making to- 
wards me. I really thought he was about to test my 
skill as an escrimeur, and was well pleased to accept his 
challenge—more in accordance with my inclinations—to 
sip my coffee with him. He was a fine fellow, had seen 
much service, and like all others of his class was devoted 
to l’empereur. 





springing from ignorance and conceit, which it has soe 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Anna brig—Voyage to Leghorn—Fete of Corpus Chir'sti—Singular 
circumstance—Voyage to St. Domingo—Hurricane—Port au 
Prince—Petion. Boyer—Sickness—Treatment of fever—Insalting 
conduct of a Frenchman—Cure for a bully—Port au Prince and 
surrounding country—Native peculiarities—Balls—-Provincial fes- 
tivity—Condition of negroes and black population—Boyer—Army 
—The navy—Naval hero—Discipline—Conclusive reasonimg— 
Return to England. 


In the spring of 1817 I returned to London, and be- 
ginning once more to feel the irksome influence of ennui, 
I prevailed on my former employers in the Tom to pur- 
chase one of the men-of-war brigs, at that time offered 
for sale at Somerset-house. One of these, the Banterer, 
renamed the Anna, was equipped for the Pacific, but it 
was subsequently found desirable to try her first on a 
shorter voyage, and with this view, a freight offering for 
Leghorn, I sailed for that port, paying a visit en passant 
to Florence and Pisa. 

At the latter city I witnessed the grand illumination 
on the occasion, I believe, of the féte of Corpus Christi, | 
and must confess I never hefore saw a spectacle equal to} 
it; all other attempts of the sort were farthing rushlights 


|dron, white with foam, and breaking over us in every 





in comparison. Every church, palace, bridge, and house, 


from top to bottom, was covered with a flood of light. 
} 


All Tuscany was assembled to witness the grand display :| 


deck until one bell, when, the watch having been reliey- 
ed, I left strict orders with the mate on the least alteration 
to turn the hands up, clew up, and furl every thing. I 
then, without taking off my clothes, stretched myself in 
my cot, and endeavoured to get some sleep, but in vain. 

About half-past one, hearing some stir, I jumped on 
deck; at the samo instant the mate knocked out, the 
summons was promptly obeyed, the men were sent aloft, 
and the sails were soon secured. The sky, assuming a 
terrific appearance, now became pitch dark, and scarcely 
had the crew descended, when the rain came down like 
a cataract, and the wind burst forth in a tremendous 
squall, which nothing could resist. Fortunately we were 
right before it, and bounded like a dart through the yet 
smooth sea. ‘The masts quivered like aspens, and I ex- 
pected every moment to see them give way. Several 
times the wind suddenly flew round seven or eight points, 
but, having a new fore-topmast stay-sail set, we soon got 
the ship before it again. The sea, however, stirred up 
by these abrupt changes, became like a huge boiling caul- 


direction. Never have I witnessed go terrible a storm. I 
remained seven hours at the wheel, with some of our 
best men to assist. 

The next day the hurricane left us as suddenly as it 
came, and we remained rolling and tumbling about in a 
heavy cross sea in a dead calm. Wo reached our desti- 


the Arno was crowded with boats. On all sides groups} nation, however, without accident, and anchored in Port 
of merry dancers might be seen in rapid motion, and ay Prince just at the termination of the sanguinary, 


music floated on the air. Towards morning the scene} tough successful war with the sable chief of Cape 


; os ied | 
was peculiarly striking. Thousands of family groups, 


fatigued with their night’s diversion, were seen resting 
on each other asleep in the squares and door-porches, | 
with a light as vivid as day streaming on their bronzed | 
features. 

On reaching the Gut on our return, we encountered a} 
strong westerly wind, which [in vain attempted to make 
head against. On the third day, finding all our efforts | 
useless, I stood over to the Barbary coast, where, perceiv-| 
ing the slackness of the current, [ continued making! 
short tacks, and was soon convinced that a vessel by fol-| 
lowing this plan and keeping in the dead water may wet! 
through, A dead calm, however, prevented us from reap- 
ing the full benefit of our experience. 

Striking soundings, after a pleasant passage of twenty-| 
one days from the Straits, we stood up channel with a) 
strong W.N.W. gale, took on board a pilot off Deal, and} 
anchored the same day off the white buoy of Margate | 
Sands, the wind blowing strong down the Queen’s chan-! 
nel. On the weather tide making, the slack cable was! 
hove in, and in veering away on the lee one, the ship} 
would not bring up until seventy-five fathoms was given | 
her, when she remained on the beam of a large West, 
India-man without moving. On heaving up about six 
hours after, the huoy was missing, which, to my astonish- | 
ment, I discovered half a mile to windward, the vessel 
having rode the whole time against a spring tide, running 
like a sluice, and a strong breeze, with only the bare chain, 
the ring of the anchor having snapped—a thing of fre- 
quent occurrence before shackles came into use. Break- 
fasting some time subsequently to this occurrence with 
the Honourable Robert Spencer, on board the Owen 
Glendower, in Salinas, in Peru, his small bower-chain 
parted in a similar manner, although the water was 
smooth. I then related to him the above, and he deter- 
mined to give the ship a larger scope in future. 

On reaching London, I found that our voyage to the 
Pacific, owing to the dangerous illness of one of the 
owners, Was once more postponed, and [I was despatched 
in the latter end of August to Port au Prince, St. Do- 
mingo, for a cargo of coffee. ‘Though this is the hurri- 
cane season between the tropics, the weather continued 
favourable until within about two hundred miles east 
of Antigua, when about two p.m. on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, the usual trade wind began to fail us and haul 
more to the southward. The temperature became op- 
pressive ; the sun went down in a thick haze, set pale, 
and with a very peculiar appearance. Albeit, nature 
continued to repose, and no other sign denoted bad wea- 
ther, yet I found it impossible to divest myself of an in- 
describable feeling of apprehension. ‘T’en e.m. came, and 
still only a light breeze from the S.S.E.; but, as a bank 
Was getting up all round the horizon, I double reefed the 
top-sails, and handed the square and small sails. At 
midnight no further change; however, I remained ou 


Y 
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) Henry (Christophe), who at that time divided the govern- 


ment of St. Domingo with Petion. ‘The island was in 
a wretched state, and many vessels were waiting for their 
cargoes, 

I was introduced to Petion and General Boyer; the 
former to all appearance a simple, kind-hearted man ; the 
latter quick, shrewd, and penetrating, appeared in fact 
the chief. 

As I was likely to remain several months, and the 
place was very sickly, I made the preservation of our 
health my first study. With this view, I landed my 
cargo in boats from the shore, and when this was dis- 
charged, moved the ship outside of the harbour, and 
covered her completely with mats and awnings. We 
remained nearly five months, and did not bury a man, 
although there was not another vessel in the harbour that 
did not lose more or less of their crews. At first I had 
great trouble in keeping mine on board, without which 
all other precautions would probably have been useless ; 
but by a little firmness I attained my point, and they 
were very thankful for it afterwards. 

I experienced but one attack of fever, which I instant- 
ly shook off in the following way : with the earliest symp- 
toms, I placed my feet in a tub of hot water, enclosed 
with blankets, to prevent the escape of the steam, over 
which I leaned; and, drinking hot barley water, with a 
little rum in it, soon found myself in a violent perspira- 
tion; [ then went to bed, slept soundly, and though I 
awoke in a very weak state, found that the fever had left 
me. I tried the same remedy on others when taken ill, 
and it never failed. How different from the cold effusion 
experimented on my carcass in the West Indies in 1809. 
As extremes in physics sometimes produce the same re- 
sults, the latter method might occasionally answer with 
a vigorous constitution ; my opinion, however, founded 
on experience, is decidedly against the practice. 

In the height of the epidemic, when the flag of almost 
every ship was every day hoisted half mast high, pro- 
claiming a death, the brig Manning arrived, and, having 
a cargo to discharge, the captain anchored close to the 
wharf. In a few days he buried his carpenter and a sea- 
man, while himself and the greater portion of his crew 
were in the sick list. I went one morning to visit him, 
and was very near being ill myself, from the effluvia of 
the water that floated the vessel, it being the hour when 
the townspeople are obliged to empty all their filth. As 
he was incapable of action himself, I requested to be al- 
lowed to move his ship into a more salubrious situation. 
To this he gladly acceded. I lifted his anchors, and tow- 
ing him to an outside birth, ina few days he and hiscrew 
recovered, and he gratefully thanked me as his deliverer. 
At this period the French were not allowed to trade here ; 
but the natives, habituated to the luxuries of that fine 
country, could not well dispense with them, and they 
were introduced under Hamburg or Prussian colours. 


The master of one of these vessels, on giving a de- 
jeuner to the principal people of the place, dressed his 
ship out very gaily with the flags of the different nations, 
but placing the English beneath the whole, and trailing 
in the water. This soon fixed the attention of the other 
ships, and as it could not be misunderstood, I had soon 
a deputation from the English commanders complaining 
of the insult. 

Thinking that the more quiet way of vindicating the 
national honour should first be tried, I recommended a 
representation to the harbour-master, requesting his inter- 
ference. He, however, having declined meddling in the 
affair, we manned and armed all the ships’ boats, sixteen 
in number, and pulling up in two lines on each quarter, 
myself at the head of one division, and another naval 
officer of the other, I hailed and demanded the captain. 
This “ spoilt their fiddling,” and occasioned no small 
consternation. The captain appeared, and I gave him 
to understand that, if he did not instantly alter the ar- 
rangement of his flags, we would cut his cable, tow him 
outside, and set fire to his ship. At first he seemed in- 
clined to resist, but, the men giving an ominous cheer, 
down came the flag. Deeming, however, some explana- 
tion due to the sable visiters on board, who could not be 
supposed a party to the slight, this was accordingly made, 
and I returned on board. The Frenchman came on shore 
in the evening to the coflee-house to claim satisfaction of 
me; but, not being in the way, the master of another 
vessel answered for me by pitching the unfortunate skip- 
der into the muddy water course, after which we heard 
no more of him. 


Port au Prince, now the capital of the kingdom of 
Hayti, in latitude 18° 35’ north, longitude 73° 10’ west, 
is situated in a low marshy country at the extremity of 
the great gulf of Hayti, on the west side of the island. 
The town is small, ill built, and surrounded by hills, com- 
manding it and the harbour. These, with the surround- 
ing country, are extremely productive and fertile, yielding 
abundantly all the staple commodities of the island. The 
magnificent valley called the Cul de Sac, extending thirty 
or forty miles in length, and about nine in breadth, con- 
tains upwards of one hundred and fifty sugar plantations. 
The climate is humid, and the heat sometimes intolerable, 
the thermometer rising occasionally to ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade. The 
natives are fond of show, gaiety, and amusement; balls 
and entertainments are frequent, to many of which T was 
invited, experiencing much civility from many of the 
principal inhabitants, all people of colour. At these as- 
semblies the stranger is struck with the general preva- 
lence of perfumery, in requisition by all classes, to keep 
down the strong compound villanous smells exhaled from 
the carcasses of both sexes. 

Another festivity, which I mere than once attended, is 
the sanctification of their sugar mills, which is a very 
gay and joyous ceremony. ‘This is sometimes kept up 
several days, the negroes imagining that, in proportion 
to its duration and expense, the concern will prosper and 
themselves be protected from harm. For this purpose 
an extensive hut is built, and covered in with palm, cocoa- 
nut and plantain branches; the sides are wattled and 
filled with grass constantly wetted, with now and then a 
bottle of eau de Cologne, lavender-water, or other per- 
fume, sprinkled over it. In this, after the ceremony of 
christening and reading prayers, the time is occupied in 
feasting and dancing—the proprietor, his kindred, friends, 
and acquaintances, forming a numerous and gay assem- 
bly. 

I frequently visited the plantations, and always remark- 
ed that the negroes, with no other remuneration for their 
labour than a scanty portion of the. forthcoming crop, 
and their holiday on Sunday, appeared cheerful and 
happy, affording a striking and pleasing contrast to the 
unhappy victims of servitude in our colonies, condemned 
to the lash and to labour beyond their strength. The 
Sunday is a great day with this part of the population, 
the whole turning out after market and mass, and keeping 
it up to the sound of their tomtoms and other simple 
music, until one or two o’clock on Monday morning. 

Boyer, the present President of Hayti, is a dark mu- 
latto, of the middle size, apparently, at the time I saw 
him, about forty-five. He is considered a man of talent, 
but ainbitious. ‘The troops appeared to be well clothed, 





disciplined, and placed on a respectable footing. Their 
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uniform is blue, that of the officers with gold, and white 
trowsers. 

The naval force of the state at this time consisted of 
three ships, all named in honour of the great friend of 
humanity : viz. the Wilberforce, Abolitionist, and Philan- 
thropist. ‘They were moored not far from me, and had 
their masts and yards struck, and their sails unbent. ‘The 
crews remained on board, but stripped of all their clothes, 
and with only one blanket each. They were fed on 
plantains, yams, and rice, and had little else to do than 
sleep and bask in the sun. 

One day as I was sitting down to dinner, I was sur- 
prised by the unexpected honour of a visit from no less 
a personage than one of the captains of these men-of-war. 
He came alongside in great style in a ten-oared cutter 
with a neat awning spread, the boat’s crew smartly dress- 
ed in white frocks, and trowsers trimmed with blue, the 
coaxswain standing up. I regretted not being able to 
pipe the side or receive him with a guard ; however, he 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with his reception, The 
sable hero, highly perfumed, was dressed in a gold-laced 
hat, blue coat, white breeches, and silk stockings, and, 
with his marmoset visage, struck me as the very beau 
ideal of one “clothed in a little brief authority.” I re- 
ceived him hat in hand, and he, on stepping on deck, 
returned my salutation with a bow that might have graced 
a courtier, holding out his hand, (or rather paw, such 
was its shape and dimensions, albeit neatly begloved,) 
and shaking mine very cordially, saying, “ Understand 
you man-of-war officer; I sarb King Jarge too, I fo’ top 
man board Nymp frigate tree fo’ yeer, berry smart ship, 
beat eburry ting.” 

A Doctor W , a native of Jamaica, and nearly 
of the same complexion, though better formed about the 
shins and heels, and more intelligent than our new ac- 
quaintance, was to dine with me, and I invited the latter 
to join us. The doctor was a great wag, and between us 
we drew our companion completely out, obtaining from 
him the principal events of his life. He had, it appeared, 
been gun-room cook’s-mate of the Nymph, had sailed out 
of Bermuda and New Providence, and, by the little 
knowledge and experience thus gained among Europeans, 
made the most of by strong natural parts, had contrived 
to attain his present elevated rank in the state, verifying 
the Spanish proverb—*« En pais de los ciegas el tucrto es 
rey.” I remarked on the neglected appearance of the 
ships; he replied, “ Dat em does for sabe money. Ship 
company get six prantain a day—no wages; no same 
you Inglisman, spend money all same in peace as war.” 
I then enquired, “ How in the event of Christophe put- 
ing to sea, would you get your ships in order?” “Oh! 
I get ship undaweigh, go to sea—’bout ship ebery fibe 
minute,—gib em noting to eat, ’tart em like debil, no let 
em sleep till ship all same Inglis man-of-war.” Very 
good, thought I, example has not been lost upon you; | 
know of many with brighter skins, and more enlightened 
minds, who reason not a whit better. 

Malgré these holy alliance notions, our new acquaint- 
ance was not a bad sort of fellow ; he subsequently proved 
of great assistance in two or three disputes between ship- 
masters and captains of the port. His travels had made 
him more of a cosmopolite than his countrymen, who 
had little feeling in common with their white-skinned 
brethren, whom they affected to pity, supposing their dif- 
ference of complexion to result from leprosy—black with 
them being the original colour of those created in God’s 
image. 

Having taken in our cargo of coffee, we sailed for 
Hamburgh, looking in at Cowes for orders, and arrived 
after a boisterous passage in the month of March 1818. 
In May following, I reached London, and was gratified 
to find that my wishes for a voyage to the Pacific, with 
which view, as I have shown, the vessel was originally 
purchased, were about to be realised. 





— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Armament and refit fur Pacific—Outward-bound voyage—Insubor- 
dination and fracas—Spanish }squadron—Chase and oscape— 
Arrival at Valparaiso—Agreeable feelings—Agremens of Chilian 
society—Chilian Squadron—Gallant achievement of Blanco C.- 
ceron and Major Dias—Capture of Spanish squadron—Conse™ 
quent festivities—Beauty when unadorned adorned the most 
Motley assembly—Arrival of Lord Cochrane—Interview with his 
lordship—His treatment—V indication ot him 

The brig having been docked and completely refitted, 


she was armed with twelve eighteen-pound carronades, 
on Congreve’s carriages, two long sixes, small arms and 
ammunitign in abundance, with a crew of forty men, 
including passengers. We took on board a valuable 
cargo, partly on freight for the Chilian government ; part 
consigned to myself for sale and returns. I had several 
interviews with the Chilian deputies, who wished much 
to engage me to enter their service ; but, although a sin- 
cere well wisher to their cause, my commission in my 
own country’s service had cost me too dearly to risk it 
for the contingencies of another. 

My passengers consisted of an old Jamaica merchant, 
who, with a most retentive memory, had seen much and 
read more; and who, consequently, full of anecdote and 
information, made a most agreeable companion. The 
next was a soldier, who had served several campaigns, 
and had been aide-de-camp to Sir Robert Wilson. A 
third was a young man, who, though never out of the 
sound of Bow bells, had in the way of business acquired 
much useful information. Another was a native of San- 
tiago, who served under Napoleon, in the Spanish divi- 
sion of his army. These, with two German brothers, 
first-rate musicians, and a young fellow who acted as my 
clerk, constituted the cabin mess. In the steerage were 
two families of respectable artisans, consisting of four 
adults and six children. On sailing, I drew up some gene- 
ral regulations for the order and comfort of all. Divine 
service was performed when the weather permitted, on 
Sundays, when psalms were sung, accompanied by the 
instruments of my German passengers. 

We sailed on the 5th of August, and all went on 
smoothly until we arrived in the 38th degree of south 
latitude, when, one morning at daylight, | was suddenly 
aroused by the pressure of the boatswain’s cold hand on 
my breast, shaking me, who ina hurried tone, said “'Turn 
out, sir, there is foul play going on on deck.” As some 
symptoms of an insubordinate spirit had been previously 
remarked among the crew, some of whom were great 
vagabonds, I lost no time in springing out of bed; and, 
hurrying on my clothes, with a pistol in each jacket 
pocket, I went on deck. There I found the chief oflicer 
bleeding at the mouth and nose, having been knocked 
down by one of the crew. Pretending to temporise, I 
patiently enquired what was the matter, stealing on the 
offender until within my spring, when, suddenly seizing 
him by the throat, I clapped a pistol to his head, brought 
him aft on the poop, and, not having the iminediate means 
of securing him in irons, I sent the watch up to strike 
the top-gallant-masts, it blowing hard at the moment, and 
then, with the assistance of the oflicers securing the fore- 
castle, I tied him up and gave him a severe flogging 
until he begged pardon, and promised future good be- 
haviour, 

On the 30th of November, the wind W.8.W. a little 
to the westward of the Cape, in latitude 52° south, a 
strange sail was seen on the weather-bow, standing across 
us; she had her top-gallant masts on deck, and showed 
aJarge Spanish ensign and pendant. On nearing her, 
I made her out to be a merchant-built ship, piereed for 
sixteen guns, and full of men. Eight guns which I had 
put in the hold during our passage round the Cape were 
soon on deck, the men at their stations, and we stood 
boldly on. On closing, she attempted to wear round, on 
which I kept away four points, made all sail, and before 
sho had trimmed was nearly a gun-shot ahead of her, 
and ran her hull down in an hour. About three p.m. 
we discovered a frigate on the lee bow, standing towards 
us, and had no sooner hauled our wind, than another sail 
was perceived right ahead. I was now between three of 
them, and, as my cargo was contraband of war—albeit 
we were cleared for Columbia River—we should in all 
probability have been detained. ‘I'v avoid the latter ship 
[ therefore hove about, and as soon as it was dark, being 
certain of my distance from the land, bore up, ran twenty 
miles to the east-ward, and then resuming my course to 
the northward, I saw no more of them until they were 
brought captive into Valparaiso. 

On the 8th of November I made the land about seven- 
ty miles to the southward of that port, and having reason 
to expect a blockading force in the offing, I furled every 
thing but the foresail, keeping a sharp look-out from both 
mast-heads, and running down about three leagues off 
shore until sunset; when, seeing nothing, we made all 
sail, and at midnight, going at the rate of ten knots, 


the bay. We were now nearly becalmed. I shortened 
sail, hove to with our head off shore, and hoisted a light. 
Not long after a canoe came alongside, with two men, 
from whom I learnt that the place was still in possession 
of the patriots, and that an English ship of war was ly- 
ing at the anchorage. A few minutes after, a Chilian 
officer, in a six-oared cutter, came on board, who, on see- 
ing we were armed, fired two inuskets from the boat, but, 
the information appearing satisfactory, I was about to 
wear round and run in, when a gun-boat was seen sweep- 
ing up in our wake, This looked suspicious, and [ im- 
mediately filled and made sail; but, finding him still 
coming up, I sent the men to their guns, and desired the 
officer in the boat to hail the gun-boat, and say if he came 
any nearer [ would wear round and sink him. His head 
was round in an instant, and [ then made the Chilian 
swear on his knees, by the cross which he were round 
his neck, that what he had told me was true. Presently 
after, all remaining doubts being dissipated by the return 
of our boat sent to reconnoitre, which had communicated 
with his majesty’s ship Tyne; we bore up, and with 
boats and sweeps were soon in the bay, and moored 
within twenty yards of the houses on the Planchada. 
The following day I waited on the governor, and offered 
to salute their flag, on condition of its being returned, 
which he gladly acceded to, 

Few circumstances in the sailor's chequered existence 
are hailed with greater delight than that of making the 
land, or finding ourselves after a turbulent and anxious 
voyage once more snug in port. Shared as the feeling 
is even by those who have no other interest in the event 
than that arising from change, novelty, or the desire of 
repose, it may be well imagined how much more intense 
it must be with him who, having the charge and the re- 
sponsibility of all, has, during the many tedious, stormy 
nights of a protracted passage, lain “listening to the 
wind,” tormented by a thousand anxious hopes, fears, 
and anticipations, 

Perhaps never, before or since, have I experienced 
more unalloyed satisfaction than on this occasion, when, 
the anchors down, sails furled, and the little bark riding 
trimly head to wind, I once more pressed the South 
American soil, and, with light heart and step as elastic, 
proceeded to visit places familiar to me, and seck out old ac- 
quaintances. Contemplated, even through the clouds of 
adversity and hard fortune that overshadowed the morning 
of my life, Chili had ever been the El Dorado of my hopes, 
the country of my adoption; absence and retrospection 
had strengthened the sentiment, and it had long been the 
summit of my wishes to visit it again. Blessed with a 
fine climate, a luxuriant soil, producing the choicest of 
nature’s gilts, with light and cheerful hearts to enjoy 
them, all who have visited this country in the days of 
its primitive simplicity, and experienced the unbounded 
hospitality and generosity of the people, with the fasei- 
nating society of the softer sex, will, | am sure, agree 
with me, that there are few parts of the world where a 
man may pass his time more agreeably. The confidence 
of the Chilian in strangers, until abused, is unbounded ; 
every house is open, and all is at their service. T'o all 
these motives for being on good terms with myself were 
added the exhilarating reflections and consciousness aris- 
ing from the contrast of the present with the past; so 
true it is that happiness is but comparative, and that the 
road to felicity is only through the rugged road of adver- 
sity. Ilow changed was now my lot! When last at 
the same spot, without kindred, friend, home, or aught 
that [ could call my own, save health, with smiling hope 
that never forsook me, and the few rags [ stood in, barely 
suflicient to shield me from the inclement blasts of the 
southern winter, which [ endured at my departure ;— 
now independent, commanding a fine crack vessel, with 
a carte |lanche to act as I pleased, possessing not only 
friends and patrons, but a sufficiency of that indispens- 
able article which, if it cannot purchase, is often no mean 
substitute for either ;—with such reflections it may well 
be imagined that, envying no one, I felt as if, in the ex. 
pressive language of a tar, “I would ‘not call the king 
my unclo.” 

I took a comfortable lodging on shore, and as I pos- 
sessed a competent knowledge of the language, and the 
advantage of former experience of their usages, toge- 
ther with the command of a variety of tempting novel- 
ties, brought out as my venture, to win the favourable 
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tion must every where mainly depend, I was soon at 
home, and as well known as any of the natives. 

In a few days the Chilian squadron, (consisting of two 
old Indiamen, the Cumberland and Windham, with the 
Chaccabuca corvette, all badly manned, and worse 
equipped,) commanded by Blanco Ciceron, an artillery 
officer, Major Dias, and a few English officers, arrived, 
bringing with them the Spanish squadron, consisting of 
the Isabel frigate, and five transports full of troops, which 
I had passed through on my passage round the Cape. 

These had been despatched a few months previous 
from Cadiz, nothing doubting, to uproot and scatter to 
the winds the germinating seeds of freedom, and had 
suffered an ignominious defeat at the hands of an undis- 
ciplined few, whom th»y affected to consider and treat as 
beings of an inferior race. But what may not be achieved 
by brave men in a good cause ? It was certainly a heart- 
stirring and triumphant spectacle to contemplate the 
haughty oppressor humbled so unexpectedly and by 
means apparently so inadequate ; to see the Chilian star 
of liberty waving exultingly over the proud banner and 
emblem of despotism, ignorance, inquisitorial cruelty, 
and misrule. And the sensation produced among all 
classes corresponded. For two or three days business 
gave way to pleasure; and nothing but festivity and re- 
joicing was thought of. The bells kept up a merry 
clatter, and the ear was literally stunned with salutes, fire- 
works, music, and other sounds of merriment. Among 
others, a grand public ball was given on the occasion, to 
some two or three hundred of the principal inhabitants, 
and it was truly amusing to sce our favourites, with 
whom we had been accustomed to dance at their own 
tertulias, and to consider in their own simple homely but 
well-made and modest attire, “ when unadorned adorned 
the most,” togged out, and flaunting away in the dazzling 
spoils of a subdued enemy. Silks and brocades of every 
hue, and of the richest Barcelona manufacture, with 
shawls, that for brilliancy of colours and choiceness of 
material might have matched with the most costly cash- 
mere, had supplanted the humble Bayetilla de Costilla ; 
while coloured shoes, and open clock silk stockings, 
without attention to fitness or fashion, produced a motley 
incongruity that gave the whole affair the air of a fancy 
or masquerade assembly. However, all was gaiety and 
good humour. The change was confined to the exterior, 
and, in spite of their dazzling finery, we found them the 
same amiable unassuming creatures, ever pleased and 
pleasing, that we had always known them, and we all 
parted well satisfied with our evening’s entertainment. 

At the latter end of November, Lord Cochrane, who 
had been long and anxiously expected, arrived. Pulling 
several miles out in my boat, which I had stocked with a 
variety of articles which I thought might be acceptable 
after a long passage, I was the first to welcome his lord- 
ship to South America. He received me very cordially, 
and invited me to breakfast ; which, however, I declined, 
wishing to return as quickly as possible, in order to make 
arrangements with the commanders of the other vessels 
to give eclat to our noble countryman’s arrival. On his 
standing in to the anchorage, we all saluted, and after- 
wards waited on him in a body, to pay our respects and 
offer our congratulations. With his usual frank and 
affable manner, thanking us for this flattering mark of 
attention to him on his landing, he assured us, that, al- 
though he had accepted a command under the sacred flag 
of freedom, his heart and feelings ever would remain 
English. With what sentiments of mingled indignation 
and regret did I not contemplate this gallant officer, who, 
wasting the prime of his days and so often braving death 
for his country, had astonished the world by his achieve- 
ments, forsaken by that country, sacrificed at the shrine 
of party, deprived of the just and hard-earned remunera- 
tion of his faithful services, and wandering in another 
hemisphere, obliged to seek employment among stran- 
gers little capable of appreciating his merits.” 








*With respect to certain charges, brought by mali- 
cious or interested individuals against his lordship, for 
his oppression of British interests, | can most unequivo- 
cally assert, that, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, so far from these being founded in truth, every pro- 
tection and assistance was rendered to individuals and 
the commerce of England, consistent with his Jordship’s 
duty to the great cause he had taken on him to sustain. 


Having discharged my cargo, and consigned it to a 
respectable house, I determined on paying a visit to the 
capital, Santiago. 
——<o 
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The day before my departure I attended at a national 
dinner, on the opening of Lad’s Coffee-House, by Mr. 
Lad in propria persona, for here as every where else 
John Bull, happily combining the wéi/e with the dulce, 
never transacts business without a “blow-out.” The 
whole went off with that conviviality which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of these gastronomic feats. 

I had for compagnon du voyage one of my passen- 
gers, a Mr. D——, one of the best trencher-men I had 
ever met with; and as the epicurean traveller must in 
this country provide himself with those extras essential 
to his habits or comforts, as neither inns nor their ac- 
commodations are any where to be met with, I could not 
have had a better purveyor. 

Mounted on two good horses, with a Guacho guide, 
and a mule laden with claret, brandy, and other good 
things, the first day we pushed on for Casa Blanco, dis- 
tant about ten leagues. During the journey my compa- 
nion amused himself occasionally by freshening the wav 
of the sumpter mule, but with less skill in these matters 
than the good abbess of Andouillets. The old mule (like 
her prototype probably accustomed only to remonstrance) 
indignant at the discipline, instead of a blank cartridge 
of defiance, as in the case of that venerable dame, re- 
corded by the reverend narrator of that grave circum- 
stance, let fly his stern chasers so effectually, as nearly 
to disable him. 

We reached however our destination about ten p. ™. 
and took up our quarters at a house recommended by our 
guide, where we had been given to understand there were 
several pretty girls and good accommodation. An excel- 
lent supper was sooh prepared, consisting of casuela, or 


morning was cool and delightful; we crossed the first 
cuesta before the sun had much power, and arrived with 
little fatigue at Bustamente, eight leagues from the last 
station. Here we found good quarters, and there being 
other travellers, a substantial dinner was provided, one 
of the principal items being, as usual, the renowned olla 
podrida, in Chilf puchera. 

This, for the heterogeneous mixture of its ingredients, 
reminds me of a cclebrated dish, nearer home, the squab 
pie of Cornwall, consisting of beef, mutton, tongue, bam, 
sausages, cabbage, kidney-beans, white peas, rice, car- 
rots, turnips, apples, pairs, quinces, and other things. 
This is a standing dish at all dinner-parties, and takes 
precedence of all the rest. On this occasion, we had 
also another national dish, the cordero assado, or lamb, 
roasted entire, 

After a short siesta we pursued our journey, and, on 
arriving on the plain of Maipo, a few leagues from Sant- 
iago, came upon a party of artillery, bivouacking, on 
their way to Valparaiso. I entered into conversation 
with the officer, who, enquiring of me where I had 
learnt the Spanish language,—on my telling him I had 
been captured at Conception, in the ‘Tom, was quite de- 
lighted, having been, as he informed me, a cadet in the 
Fort of Galvis, one of the two that fired on and_ nearly 
sunk our ship, the Tom, I then enquired after my kind- 
hearted friends the Serranos, and was agreeably surprised 
on learning that he had taken leave of them but two 
hours previously. What! my worthy benefactors, to 
whose hospitality and kindness in the hours of distress 
and persecution I was indebted for sustenance, for liberty, 
nay, perhaps, for life, in Santiago, and within one hour’s 
ride of me! ‘This was indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
I felt intoxicated with the news. I had even contem- 
plated a journey of five hundred miles, through an un- 
settled country, to Conception, where I had left, them at 
the risk of my life, to throw myself at their feet; my 
feelings may therefore be judged of. My very mule 
seemed to feel the impulse; at all events, whether from 
sympathy, or from my impatience, and the unconscious 
prick of the spur, though much fatigued with the previous 
journey, she went gaily along, and I found myself in the 
court-yard of Don Manuel’s house, on the canada, just 
as the night was closing in. 

Having well assured myself I was on the right scent, 





stewed fowl, with potatoes, onions, and red pepper, and 
the huacholoma assada, that is, the inner fleshy part of 


an alderman. 
tonished the natives, by the frequency and vigour of our 
attacks on their excellent fare, and our own stores of 
Medoc, &c. These wines they do not relish, preferring 
their own vino del pais. But our cherry brandy was 
tal qual (passable), and if we had not clapped a stopper 
in the bottle, it would have soon proved the reverse of 
the widow’s crase. Our hostess was a Chilena, about 
forty, looking between sixty and seventy, with two 
daughters—pretty girls, from fourteen to eighteen. 

The guitars were tuned, and all the national airs, pa- 
triotas y amorosas, were sung in full chorus by the whole 
family. This was kept up till three in the morning, and 
at daylight we were aroused from a sound sleep by the 
baquianno, Our young hostesses, too, were up, and 
prepared with our tea and coflee. We made them some 
little present in addition to their bill, a mere trifle to the 
ascommodation and enjoyment we had experienced, and 
parted with mutual regret, promising, however, to pay a 
longer visit on our return. 

Resuming our journey, we had a pleasant ride; the 





All the vessels detained by him were compromised by 
Spanish charter-parties or interests. 

By the venality of the Chili government, however, he 
himself was robbed of thousands of pounds of lawful 
prize-money. ‘The floating custom-house at Arica, about 
which so much was said, was in reality the choice of the 
ship-masters and supercargoes themselves, who, instead 
of sixty-nine, (formerly paid to the Spaniards) paid only 
thirty per cent.; neither was it from any fault of his 
lordship that the place was not held. In short, the dis- 
tinguished British officer, who subsequently arrived with 
a seventy-four gun-ship in his train, to vindicate our com. 
mercial interests, was perfectly satisfied with al) his lord- 


a dozen new laid eggs poached, in it; after which came | 


the sirloin roasted ; the whole constituting a mess fit for | Sala. 
We played our parts accordingly, and as-|I all at once found myself in the centre of a well-dressed 


I threw myself off my mule, and en voyageur, covered 
with dust, and perspiration, dreaming only of finding 
the family, without the least ceremony bolted into the 
To my astonishment, and momentary confusion, 


company of twenty individuals, many of the men in 
dazzling uniforms, and the ladies equally brilliant; not 
one of whose persons [ was at alt acquainted with. I 
stammered out an apology, saying, I feared I had made 
a mistake, and on being reassured that I was in the house 
of my friend, I enquired which of the ladies was Donna 
Carmin, when one of them, with a swect expression of 
surprise and curiosity, replied, «I am Carmin.” 

I know not how far I transgressed the laws of eti- 
quette, but, yielding only to my feelings, I flew towards 
her, and throwing my arms round her neck, kissed her 
before the astonished assembly, she repulsing me, and her 


the scene, looking unutterable things. For an instant 
the greatest confusion prevailed, some of the girls laugh- 
ing, others chattering, all in motion. ‘The mother fortu- 
nately entering the room, I transferred my caresses to 
her. At first she was as much ata loss as her daugh- 
ter; but, on announcing my name, the old lady, throw- 
ing the candlesticks which she carried, down on the 
floor, took me in her arms, and hugged me with the 
affection of a parent who has unexpectedly recovered 
her long-lost child, taking me back to Carmin, who did 
not again resist my fraternal embrace. She then intro- 
duced me to a lovely young creature, whose brilliant 
beauty, giving the coup de grace to my self-possession, 
had principally struck me on entering the room; this 
was her youngest daughter, Rosario, whom I had left an 
infant thirteen years before. All was now felicitation, 
joy, and bustle. 

Among those I was now introduced to, was one of my 
countrymen, Mr. James Barnard, Major Granor, aide-de- 
camp to the King of Sweden, on a scientific tour, Gen- 
eral Paroissien, an aide-de-camp of San Martin. My 





ship’s explanations. 





xood friends, I now regietted to learn, had, in common 





amazed betrothed husband, unknowing what to think of 
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with so many others, had their full share of the calamity 
entailed by war, anarchy, and intestine divisions. Driven 
from their homes, they had undergone incredible re- 
verses and indignities, Persecuted and imprisoned by a 
vindictive and cruel enemy, they were principally indebt- 
ed for their release and subsequent protection to that 
benevolent man and excellent oflicer, Captain Hillyer, of 
the Pheebe. ‘The husband, with his two gallant sons, 
were then near their native town, combating their rapa- 
cious oppressors, and were soon amply revenged, The 
female pazt of the family I had so unexpectedly met were 
at present living in the house of a near relation, a rich 
citizen of Santiago, where, in spite of their comparative 
poverty, their society was as much courted as in the days 
of their prosperity. 

Taking an early leave of my interesting friends, I 
changed my dress, and, sipping my wine at the house of 
Mr. Price, my consignee, was narrating my recent ren- 
contre, when in came General Paroissien, who, no longer 
recognising in the spruce individual before him the dusty 
wayworn traveller he had so lately been introduced to, 
began, with various embellishiaents, to give his own ver- 
sion of the extraordinary scene, and, as the affair had 
lost nothing by traveling, we had a good laugh at the 
general’s expense. 

After a sleepless night, during the whole of which the 
figure of the lovely young Rosario never ceased to haunt 
my imagination, I flew to the canada, and having it 
now in my power, through the medium of a variety of 
costly articles of merchandise, dresses, shawls, &c., of 
testifying my sense of obligation by laying the choicest 
of them at the feet of my young sisters, for so their 
kind-hearted mother would insist on my calling them, I 
left the whole at their disposal. Unluckily, in spite of 
my general disinterested intentions, my want of tact in 
the distribution nearly involved me in a momentary dis- 
grace with all the parties. 

I know not how far my judgment, bewildered by the 
brilliant beauty of the younger sister,* might have been 
“at fault,” but understanding that the elder, to whom 
chiefly my gratitude was due for the many weary hours 
she had beguiled as my playfellow, in my hour of dan- 
ger and distress, was already provided with something 
similar, and also with a husband, I presented the rarest 
and most valuable of my presents to the former. The 


defatigable exertions and example of some of our fair 
countrywomen, among whom the clever and amiable 
Lady C has been the most conspicuous, have pro- 
duced their fruits. 

Hitherto the Chilian dames, accustomed to remain 
shut up in their domiciles slip-shod, frequently without 
stockings, and with no other garment than a petticoat or 
shawl, were content to dream away the greater part of 
the day in listless idleness, or in strumming on the guitar. 
Now, however, they began to turn out at eleven in the 
day ; and it was no uncommon thing to see a group of 
signoras and signorettas neatly attired on their way, at 
that early hour, to eat strawberries in the country, or to 
a pie-nic a V Anglaise. 

Incited by their new acquaintance, many began to 
study Italian, French, and English; and there were few 
houses laying claim to gentility in which a harp or piano 
might not be seen. ‘The country-dance was the most 
usual, and, whenever the company were too few for this, 
the bayles del Pais gave way to the graceful waltz. 

About this period in particular, in consequence of the 
extraordinary success of the patriot arms, balls were of 
jfrequent occurrence, at one or two of which, given in 
commemoration of their victories, I was present. The 
company generally assemble at eight o’clock. ‘The rooms 
are well lighted with wax candles, in chandeliers, or side 
branches. ‘The older dames take their stations on a row 
of chairs next the wall on each side, the younger or un- 
married in front; their male friends or relations are 
grouped around them, standing and entertaining them 
with the on dits of the day. The dancing commences 
about nine with some lively country-dance ; the princi- 
pal couple leading off. ‘The doors and windows are al- 
ways thrown open to allow an uninterrupted view of the 
scene within to alloutside. ‘These for the most part con- 
sist of young folks, who have not been fortunate enough 
to receive an invitation, and who always come tapado, 
mufled up in the mantillo, so as to be known by none 
but their own immediate friends within, who generally 
take care they shall not be shared out uf the good things 
constantly handing round between each dance. 

The country dance varied by the waltz and minuet, is 
kept up with great spirit until twelve, or sometimes one, 
when the doors of the supper-room are thrown open, and 
a universal movement is made for the tables, at which 








mother was most hurt at this, and she reproached me wd 
it accordingly. Nevertheless, a few days after, in con- 
sequence of my indisposition, they insisted on my taking | 
up my quarters at their house, where I remained for | 
about two months until I sailed. 

Santiago, fifty-five miles from Valparaiso, is delight- 
fully situated in an extensive valley ; the snow-topped 
Andes towering to the clouds to the eastward, and their 
lesser ramifications, the hills of Prado and Sapata, to, the 
westward ; to the northward it is enclosed by the river 
Colina; to the south by the Topocalina. The climate 
is serene, the country fertile and abundant. ‘The streets | 
are wide, paved, and built in small squares; the houses, 
in general low, from the frequency of earthquakes, have | 
commonly each a large garden, watered by small streams | 
from the river. 

Among several fine structures, monasteries, churches, 
&c. is the cathedral, upwards of three hundred and eighty | 
feet in length, planned and commenced by English | 
architects, but finished by Indians. 

The population is computed to be about thirty-six 
thousand, more than half of which are Creole Spaniards, | 
and the greater portion of the other half Indians. Most | 
of the former are descended from old Castilian families, | 
and are in general a graceful, well-made race. The wo-) 
men especially are handsome and elegant. With the 
greatest natural endowments, the intellectual education | 
of the latter seems to have been almost entirely neglect- | 
ed: but the late political changes, and the intercourse | 








there is seldom more than sitting room for the ladies, the 
men standing behind their chairs, providing them with 
the various good things, ham, turkey, chicken, tongue, 
sweetmeats, wine, and fruits, under which the tables 





ke 

symmetrical forms being decorated with a profusion of 
| ornaments, particularly about the hair, which, braided in 
| three or four plaits, and disposed with brooches or combs, 
is extremely becoming. 

To witness the genuine native dances with all their 
novel peculiarities, one must visit the Chingaros on a 
| Sunday, that day being one of general festivity to all 
classes. The early part is devoted to religion, Atearly 
ldawn the bells of the different churches, monasteries, 
and convents, tolled by boys in the belfry, who thrash 
away without any attention to harmony of sound, com- 
mence chiming ; keeping up a stunning incessant clat- 
ter, while each place is dealing out its six or eight sets of 
masses, until about twelve, when a lull takes place. The 
people then go to dinner, and, after the indispensable 
siesta, sally forth to the bull-fight, horse-race, cockpit, or 
Ramadies ; the latter in the suburbs, where the middling 
and lower classes refresh and dance at the Chingaros, 
These are generally well filled with the Guassos and 
their sweethearts, who figure away in the chocolate, 
quando, and others; having their sets of singers, Golpia- 
dores, and Baylarinas, many of them celebrated for their 
talent. 

In the evening the theatre is well attended by all the 
fashionables, each family having their palea or box co- 
vered in with canvass; the pit being open to the sky. 
Between the acts, refreshments, such as ices, orchates, 
lemonades, cakes, &e. are provided from the adjoining 
café, and handed round to the ladies. ‘The light come- 
dies of Calderon and Moratin are generally performed to 
the exclusion of tragedy, and are very well got up. 

At the period of my sojourn in this place, these per- 
formances were generally enlivened by the sudden ap- 
pearance of some ten or dozen dashing young men, be- 
longing to one of our crack frigates then lying at the 
port. These, having attended prayers and muster on 
board their ships, procuring twenty-four hours’ leave, 
mounted their horses, and, changing two or three times 
on the road, rattled up to Santiago, and generally con- 
trived to be in time to make their congée to the pretty 
girls, with whom they were very great favourites. ‘The 
play over, these lads would adjourn to Mother Walker’s— 
a name in those remote regions vying in notoriety with 
that of Brinkman or M‘Claren, where having refreshed, 
they would remount, and return to their ship before their 
leave was expired. 

I quitted this enchanting place with great regret, but 
not until I had seen my adopted sister, Carmin, married, 
and in a fair way of doing well; when, taking my leave, 














bend. The latter, in their turn, are supplied by their 
fair friends, who, while exerting their masticating powers 
on one morsel, are handing another on the point of their 
fork to their attendant; thus no time is lost, and it is 
thought the highest compliment for a lady to distinguish 
an individual of the other sex by passing the petits mor- 
ceauc across the table to him, when he in return gene- 
rally sends something back on his own. 

The wine goes briskly round en ami, and in public 
toasts and sentiments; and it is thought unfriendly, or 
the height of bad manners, not to return the former invi- 
tation. With the fumes of the goblet rises their patriotic 
enthusiasm; every moment the attention is aroused, and 
the feelings electrified by some one vociferating “ Brin- 
dis!’ Copas Llenas !” (toast—full glasses), or “ Bom- 
ba!’ Then comes the speech, often fulsome enough, 
to the hero or popular man of the day. After this a lull, 
and the play of pellotillas is commenced. ‘This amuse- 
ment consists in rolling up pellets of bread, and shooting 
them slily at each other. ‘The heavier the cannonade, 
the greater the compliment; the greatest number of shot 
being directed to the greatest favourite. At the end of 
an hour, this exhilarating scene closes by a general 
scramble. 

The moment the music is heard in the ball-room, the 





with foreigners, principally English, by dissipating the |company rise, and the older dames seize whatever they 
mists of prejudice, has given an impulse to mental as lean clutch of the viands, with which they fill their hand- 
well as physical exertion, that promises ere long mate-/kerchiefs, the servants also coming in tor their share. 
rially to modify, or perhaps change the whole frame of) The party then begins gradually to thin; albeit, as else- 
society in this part of the world. Already the seeds of| where, there are always found a sufficient number who 
innovation and improvement, scattered abroad by the in- | keep it up to the last. These, to afford pleasure to the 
|native spectators, now introduce the various dances of 


* This lady, noticed by Lord Byron in his voyage to the country,—the chocolate, the quando, and sometimes 
3 sed by L ; s voyage y- rae re 
the Sandwich Islands as being the handsomest he had the gallo, or fandango. About three all is hushed, anc 
. 3 . Pee Re ee 
seen, was subsequently married to General Riberos, In- | Ue party retires, 
tendente of Conception. } ‘Ihe Spanish ladies are graceful dancers, and appear 





with a heavy heart, of the mother and the charming Ro- 
sario, I set out for Valparaiso. 
powers area 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Return to Valparaiso—H uasco—V isit fiom Natives—Copper Mines, 
process of smelting, &e.—Moro de Sema—Remarks—Molendo— 
Guano trade—Coasting trade im general—Guaneros—La Nina— 
Silver Mines—Santa Rosa—Guaniaxia— Remarks on regulations 

Mode of extracting Silver—Numcrous sca fowl—A 

Tackna—Valparaiso—Lu- 

An ambush—Surprise—Gencr. | 


— Miners 
capsize—Ducking and narrow escape 
crative trade—Yerba Buena 

A———The passport—Chacabucea Corvette—Boat attack and 

repulse—Interview with General A———Vicissi udes and re 

verse of fortune—Severe illnes:—Destitute and forlorn condition 

—Imprudent confidence and consequent losses. 

On my return to Valparaiso, I soon procured a freight 
and proceeded to Huasco, a small mining port, two days’ 
sail from the former, with provisions and necessaries for 
the miners. Shortly after our arrival, the principal fami- 
lies came down to the port to visit the ship, and seanty 
as our accommodations were, I contrived to entertain 
about forty of them to dinner. 
parently more at their ease, and consequently enjoy 
themselves more ; three or four at a time, quite at home, 


I never saw strangers ap- 


and seemingly of opinion, “ that fingers were manufac- 
tured before knives or forks,” might be seen with their 
digits in the same dish, while half a dozen others were 
drinking successively out of the same glass. After din- 
ner, the day being warm, in order not to disappoint them 
of the indispensable siesta, [ had the small sails spread 
under the awning on the quarter-deck, on which they 
all took their afternoon’s nap as comfortably as if they 
On their return to the villa I accom- 


had been at home. 
panied them, stopping the night at the assiento or min- 


ing station, whence the ore is taken to the former to 
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be ground and smelted. The villa, about fifteen miles 
up tho valley, is a pretty little place, each house having 
a neat garden, in which are produced the finest water- 
melons in the world. ‘The people are extremely hospita- 
ble, the women accomplished singers and performers on 
the guitar. I passed a week very pleasantly among them, 
and descended one of the copper mines, by the shaft, 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms deep. They appear 
to be worked much in the manner of the mines of 
Cornwall, and are said to yield well. 

The ore brought out of the mine in hide boxes slung 
on tlie backs of the miners, is broken by manual labour 
into small picces, and is then carried to the smelting fur- 
nace in which it is spread in alternate layers with wood; 
to the height of four or five feet, continual additions being 
made as these burn or ato melted down. Most of the 
furnaces are open at the top; sometimes they are vaulted 
over: when this is the case, they have an opening like 
that of an oven for the introduction of ore and fuel, with 
apertures through the roof for the issue of the smoke ; 
the fire in both being kept up by bellows. Nearly level 
with the ground isa tap hole, well closed with moistened 
cement, which is from time to time perforated with iron 
bars to let out the dross or metal, which runs into moulds 
formed in the earth, overflowing from one to the other. 
The metal, subsequently purified in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, is cast into other moulds, producing slabs of about 
two quintals, 

Huasco (or Guasco as it is sometimes spelt), with the 
assiento and the port, may contain between three and 
four thousand inhabitants, the principal of whom keep 
stores, and are engaged in mining. 

On my return to Valparaiso, | soon procured a char- 
ter, and engaged to run a cargo of manufactured goods 
and country produce to the coast of Peru. Previous to 
sailing, however, I was under the necessity of shipping 
a new crew, my old one having deserted me for higher 
wages, and from that restlessness and love of change so 
peculiar to sailors. I had no reason to regret the exchange, 
for although [ paid higher for them (twenty-five dollars 
a month each), the men were much superior to their 
predecessors. So true it is that our best seamen prefer 
any other country to their own; and this indeed, when 
we reflect on the little encouragement this useful class of 
men receive at home, is not surprising.* 

On leaving Valparaiso, I ran down to the Moro de 
Saina in Jatitude 18° south, and anchored in eighteen 
fathoms rough bottom, keeping the nearest point open. 
A tremendous swell sets into this unsheltered bay, and, 
as we rolled heavily, it washed in at the ports on one 
side and out at the other. Although there was another 
brig on the coast, the Thomas of Liverpool, I disposed of 
goods to the amount of twelve or fourteen thousand dol- 
lars at excellent profit. From Sama I proceeded to Ylo, 
about ten leagues to the northward and westward. Ylo 
is the port of Moquegua, and the emporium of Guana, 
for all that part of Peru. Fine olives are produced here 
and in great abundance, also a little sugar, fruit, and ve- 
getables. The anchorage of Pacocha is the best of the 
three bays of Ylo, having a fine sandy bottom, with a 
depth of ten fathoms. 

I had no sooner anchored, than I despatched an offi- 
cial letter to the military commandant, requesting his 
permission to repair some damago about the vessel, and 
to supply myself with water. In answer to this, I re- 
ceived a very haughty official mandate to leave the port 
instanter, but with it came a private intimation, that I 
might expect to see him on board in the evening. I 
accordingly saw him, and finding him a patriot at heart, 





* Surely in this reforming age, when our legislative 
cares are extended to aliens, when the negro, the Pole, and 
every exiled or distressed foreigner, becomes the inter- 
esting subject of national philanthropy, an eye might be 
turned homewards, and a little more fair play, protection 
und incitement, afforded to the hardy tar. The nation 
are unanimous in acknowledging the marine its best bul- 
wark, our seamen its strong arm of defence—then why 
are they neglected?) Why is a shilling a month wrung 


from their hard-earned pittance, to swell the funds of 


Girecnwich and the Merchant Seaman’s Society, when 
not one in ten thousand is ever the better for cither ? 
‘This enormous contribution ought to be sufficient to esta- 
blish a comfortable asylum for aged and decayed seamen, 
their widows and orphans, in every stinaieal work in the 
United Kingdom. 


we soon understood cach other. I got a supply of water, 
and, having transacted some business, ran down to Mo- 
lendo, a small roadstead, in 17° 2’ south, with a village 
|of fishermen and guaneros. This, previous to Islay 
being established, was the place for the supply of Guano 
for Arequipa, Cusco, and all the cultivated parts of that 
extensive province. At present it is quite deserted, the 
inhabitants having removed by government order to 
Islay, three leagues distant, established in 1826, and 
which is likely to become a considerable place, the trade 
with Arequipa and the interior being very brisk. Here 
I made some friends. In fact, I found the natives all 
along the coast inimical to the government, and patriots 
in their sentiments. To deceive the troops, whom I kept 
well on the trot, shaping my course to one quarter by 
day, and steering for another by night, I now stood out 
to sea, and my next appearance was off Punta Grande, 
about three leagues to windward or to the southward of 
Iquique in 20° 10’ south. Standing in, I gave chase in 
my boat to a fisherman in his balsa, to whom—paying 
him well for his fish—I gave letters to the principal peo- 
ple at the mines of Santa Rosa and Guantaxia, also for 
Picea and Tarrapacea ; he executed his commission faith- 
fully, alihough the latter were eighteen leagues distant, 
and returned in thirty-six hours.* I soon commenced a 
brisk and lucrative trade, and I believe took every ounce 
of silver, both coined and piia, that they possessed above 
ground, 

Amongst the people from Iquique, I could not help re- 
marking the continued requisition for something, “ por 
la Nina para regalar’’ (to present to the lady). On in- 
quiring who this distinguished Nina was, I learned that 
she was a celebrated beauty of Guantaxia, recently mar- 
ried to the Governor of Iquique, and was looked up to 
almost as a divinity. It was almost ridiculous to hear 
the praises and enthusiastic description of the poor half- 
naked fishermen on this subject. This could not fail of 
awakening a desire to become acquainted with so much 
excellence, and, through the medium of one of her rela- 
tions, I took the liberty of sending her a present of some 
of my prettiest things, which was acknowledged in a let- 
ter from the husband, thanking me for my compliment 
to his wife, and expressing his regret that he was pre- 
cluded by the nature of my traffic from paying me a visit, 
as such a step might compromise him. <A few nights 
subsequently, however, having in the interim sent a 
friendly reply to his letter with half a dozen of spirits for 
his own and one of cordials for his lady’s use, I received 
a visit from him, and sold him a large quantity of rope, 
canvass, nails, and other stores; and having to land these 
in my pinnace, I took ten men well armed, and accom- 
panied him on his return. His house, which we reached 
about one in the morning, being close to the beach, we 
got every thing in very quietly without being perceived 
by the sleeping inhabitants. In a short time the lovely 
Nina made her appearance, and really a charming crea- 
ture she was: apparently about seventeen, tall and fair, 
with a Grecian contour of face, she looked a flower in 
the desert. 

With tho winning affability, ease, and graco of the 
Spanish women, she soon made mo feel as much at home 
as if we had been old acquaintance. This lady subse- 
quently proved a valuable friend; in my frequent visits to 
Iquique, I always mado her house my home, and under 
the various changes of government, was more than once 
indebted to her for my safety. I remained sixteen days 
at Chiquimate, the name of the anchorage under Punta 
Grande, during which I expended all the ship’s water, 
being obliged to supply every man and beast with which 
I had any concern, there not being a drop of that valua- 
ble article within ten leagues. Iquique has a secure lit- 
tle port; the people are either fishermen or guancros, 
mostly Indians. 

Three leagues distant are the rich mines of Guan- 
taxia, and about the same distance, a little more souther- 
ly, those of Santa Rosa.f The Panisa mine, at the lat- 





* These men perform almost incredible journcys, steer- 
ing for their destination as the bird flies, over hill and 
valley, in a direct line. 

+ Several English companics have attempted to re- 
work these mines, but, although vast sums have been ex- 
pended on the undertaking, either through the jealousy 
of the natives, or an improper mode of proceeding, hither- 
to they have been unsuccessful. I was really astonished 
at the eagerness with which our adventurous countrymen 





ter, is still worked very beneficially ; those of the former 
are nearly neglected or choked up with sand, or refuse 
metal, although formerly so celebrated from the richness 
and abundance of the silver ore. I lived some time at 
the house of a miner, one of the proprietors of the Pa- 
nisa, which I frequently visited. This was about two 
hundred feet deep, descended by steps cut here and there 
in the earth, not over-practicable, and worked in the man- 
ner of our copper mines. 

At sun-rise the entrance is unlocked, the overseer and 
people assembled, some Ave Marias are sung in full 
chorus, and every man with his conch and seal oil, or tal- 
low, with a lighted wick, descends; the miners—about 
twenty—with their tools, pick-axes, shovels, &c.; the 
labourers, forty in number, with each a bag of bullock’s 
hide slung at his back. The latter make about forty 
trips a day, bringing up a quintal each time, for which 
they receive two reals. The miners are paid according 
to their abilities ; sometimes ten reals, and not unfre- 
quently more. This is generally received in goods or 
provisions, on our truck system. ‘They are all naked to 
the waist, and carefully searched before they retire. With 
all the improvidence of sailors, the miner seldom thinks 
for the future; with a run of luck launching into every 
extravagance, he enjoys himself while his funds hold out, 
and then dives into the bowels of the earth for more. 

The metal is extracted by amalgamation: the process 
is as follows. ‘The ore, broken into small pieces, and 
sometimes slightly heated, is crushed in a mill, through 
which is conducted a stream of water that carries tho 
earthy and metallic particles of ore as they become suf- 
ficiently pulverised into a cistern or pit, the contents of 
which overflow into another, carrying away the lightest 
and leaving the heaviest particles in the first. The sedi- 
ment, taken out and laid in separate and equal heaps on 
ox-hides or stone-floors, is mixed with common salt and 
mules’ dung; after this, mercury is gradually sprinkled 
over it, and the whole is well stirred or trodden down 
several times a day, until the mercury is observed to re- 
main by itself, the silver being saturated by it. This pro- 
cess lasts from ten to fifteen days, sometimes more. 
When completed, the amalgam is carried into a trough, 
and there stirred under a stream of water; this is con- 
ducted into a second, and a third, carrying with it all the 
earthy and lightest metallic particles, finally depositing 
the latter, and taking away only the former. The me- 
tal when sufficiently washed is taken out, put into bags, 
pressed so as to force out as much of the mercury as pos- 
sible, and then moulded into pia or cones like a sugar- 
loaf. These, having undergone another pressure, are 
finally placed in a small furnace and sufficiently heated 
to cause the evaporation or fusion of any remaining sub- 
stance mixed with the silver. 

The mines are supplied from Chili, Tarapaca, and 
Pica. The latter, eighteen leagues inland, are pretty 
little towns. Between Iquique and Arica are Pisaguo, 
the watering-place of the former,'‘Camerones, Mexilones, 
(not the harbour of that name,) and Victor. Between 
Iquique and Cobija lies the celebrated Pavillon de Pica, 
whence vast quantities of Guano* are shipped. Near 


in 1825 and 1826 speculated in this precarious concern, 
buying up all the old mines, as if expecting, as in days 
gone by, to rake up the pure native metal with their fin- 
gers. Still, however, I am of opinion, that, under the 
protection of a settled government, with a good capital 
and skilful management, immense wealth might yet be 
procured from sourees whence the natives and old Spa- 
niards, unaided by the artificial resources of modern sci- 
ence, have extracted so many millions. I have scen 
lumps of solid native silver of between seventy and eighty 
pounds weight. Hitherto they have been worked by any 
native who would undertake them, dividing the produce 
of his labour with the proprietors, without system, leav- 
ing them choked with sand and rubbish, and cutting 
away the supporters for the ore contained in them. The 
most expensive requisite for re-opening them advanta- 
geously, would be the timber for the latter; not very 
easily procured, from the difficulty of transportation over 
the mountains. 

© Of this valuable manure their are two kinds, the red 
and the white. The former is supposed by some to be a 
mineral earth, by others simple earth, decomposed by the 
salts from the dung of the sea-fowl, which are so nume- 
rous, that they sometimes darken the air with their flocks. 
The latter is evidently produced by these birds, being 





found mixed with feathers, bones, &c. It is procured by 
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two hundred sail of vessels, from the whale boat, or|—the goods being already packed for mule carriage—ran | pleasure of becoming acquainted in Arequipa,) and not 


balsa, to craft of two hundred tons, are employed in this}into the roadstead of Ia Quiaca, five leagues south east/ receiving any further communication, weighed, and stood 
lucrative trade, besides thousands of asses in the land|of Sama, where I landed them. Here I remained twenty-| out to sea, 


carriage to the different provinces. 
Leaving Punta Grande, I ran down to Pisague, about 


Beating up in-shore to Ylo, after my engagement with 
at large profits, empty bottles alone fetching more than/ the serjeant, I observed a rakish looking ship standing 


one days, disposing of more than two-thirds of my cargo| 


ten leagues distant, with the hopes of procuring a sup-/ twice what they had cost me, filled with their contents of| round the Point of Coles, forming the Bay of Ylo. I 


ply of water. Anchoring close to the town, and within 


wine, porter, or spirits; and had I been loaded with immediately clewed up my sails, and let go my anchor. 


about two cables’ length of the river’s mouth, I pulled for} British goods I could have sold the whole of them, a} Night closed in, and about eleven o'clock I observed a 


the beach on which a great surf was breaking, but, ob- 
serving a considerable interval between the rollers, I de- 
termined on venturing through them. With this view I 
waited as usual for the breaking of the third sea, and then 
giving way, pulled in for the shore. ‘I'o our dismay we 
found the offsets so strong that the boat could scarcely 
stem it, and in a few seconds we were overtaken by an 


hundred thousand dollars brought down for purchase} brisk firing of musketry close to the landing-placo of 
having been withdrawn for want of suitable goods. With} Pacocha, half a league from the town. ‘This, I found 
the remainder of my cargo, I ran down to Ylo, Yerba} next morning, had been caused by an attempt to land, by 
Buena, Molenda, and Islay; the latter, recently become aj the boats of the Chaccabucea, Chilian corvette, which 
port of great commerce for the supply of Arequipa,} had been repulsed by my old friend B , and seventy 





Cusco, and other large cities. 


Whilst lying in Yerba Buena, I was invited on shore! wounding several of the assailants. 


}men advantageously posted among the rocks, killing and 
I went on board, 


overwhelming billow that turned the boat over and over} by a person in military uniform, who turned out to be aj and found the captain breathing vengeance against the 


like a cockle-shell, and left us all blowing in the water! rich merchant of Arequipa. 
to purchase goods, paying sixty-nine per cent, duty, and) were recovered from their fatigue, from which I had some 


like so many porpoises. Encumbered with a heavy 


kind of pea jacket, and a girdle, in which were two brace} was sadly chagrined on finding he had parted with his 


of pistols, a native of Moquegua, whom I had with me 





dollars a little too soon, After he had purchased a few 


He had just been to Arica, | 


place, determined to cannonade it as soon as his people 


pean in dissuading him. At length, however, he 
bore up, leaving me in possession of a Guanero prize 


in the boat, caught me by the right Jeg, and was near| articles we parted, promising to meet at the same place|and her people, which I took in tow, and carried to the 


drowning us both. The succeeding breaker, however, 
enabled me to extricate myself, and I contrived to reach 
the shore as well as the rest of the crew ; finally, the boat 
also drifted in, and was picked up by the fishermen. 
These, on our first advance, had retreated up the neigh- 
bouring mountain, but perceiving our disaster hastened 
down to our assistance, and, making a good fire, procured 
us something to refresh ourselves with. Subsequently a 
more convenient landing-place was pointed out to us 
among the rocks, and from this I procured both wood 
and water. Here I remained two days, taking in a large 
quantity of salt-petre, which we found lying in the outer 
bay, (Pisague la Buena, from the goodness of the anchor- 
age,) and for which I bartered goods. Hence I ran down 
to Victor, a few leagues to the southward of Arica; to 
which having despatched an Indian, I proceeded a few 
days after, and anchored to the south west of the Moro. 
This is the landing port of ‘T'acna, and was, previous to 
the establishment of Cobija, the same for all the pro- 
vinces of Upper Peru, or Bolivia. The landing was ex- 
tremely bad until General la Fuentes projected—and, 
hy means of large frames of timber filled with stones— 
built a commodious wharf. ‘The town is ill-built and 
inconsiderable, and during the unhealthy season, from 
the prevalence of ‘Tertiana, (fever and ague,) almost de- 
serted. On the landing of the patriots in 1823, they 
dug a large intrenchment to keep off the enemy’s caval- 
ry; this now forms a pretty stream of clear running wa- 
ter, which has contributed much to render the place more 
salubrious. The port is much frequented, and sheep, 
fruit, and vegetables, may be procured reasonably. I 
remained here two days, transacting considerable busi- 
ness with the merchants of the place, and, at the end of 
four months, during which I had become known to all 
the traders along the coast, as well as the military gover- 
nors, who, aping an exterior show of hostility, scrupled 
not to visit or correspond with me, recommending their 
individual friends to my preference in trade, I returned 
to Valparaiso. 

At the end of October I was again freighted with the 
greater part of the cargo of a large Spanish ship, captur- 
ed during my absence, well adapted to the Peruvian trade, 
and proceeded to my old anchorage at Chigimate, near 
Iquique. Here I remained a fortnight, disposing of a 
great portion of my lading, and having despatched a 
messenger to a rich trader in Tacna, requesting him to 
meet me at the Moro de Sama, on a particular day, I pro- 
ceeded thither, and was scarcely anchored when I per- 
ceived two men on the shore, well mounted, and display- 
ing a white handkerchief. ‘These, to my surprise, on 
despatching a boat for them, proved to be entire strangers, 
bearing a letter from the governor, or subelegado of the 
province, stating, that my friend the merchant was in the 
country, but that I might place implicit confidence in the 
two individuals now introduced to me. 

We stood out to sea, and, transacting extensive sales 





the crews of the vessels, on the payment of a small fee, 
half a real, or three-pence English, the fanega, (three 
bushels), and sells from two and a half to four dollars, 
finding always a ready market. Placed in small quan- 
tities about the root of each plant, the Aji or red pepper, 
Indian corn, sugar, vine, olive, &c. all thrive, by its ap- 


jin thirteen days. Paying a visit in the interim, to Mo- 
‘Jenda and Islay, I hastened back to the rendezvous, and 
Jon the appointed day found myself becalmed, about fifteen 
miles from the bay. Anxious to keep my appointment 
I took to my whale-boat, with the boatswain, and six 
hands, four of them active young men and excellent 
swimmers, from the Sandwich Islands, entertaining since 
my accident at Pisague somewhat more respect for Peru- 


vian surges. 
On this I 


on coming down, informed me all was safe. 


which the boatswain had commenced to fill two or three 








off shore. We had not been long in this position, when 
on a sudden we were startled by a loud yell, and jump- 
ing up, discerned five soldiers, running as swiftly as they 
could towards the boat. My retreat by this time was 
completely cut off by the regular road, but, knowing the 
consequences of capture, I threw myself down a steep 
bank some sixteen or twenty fect high, in the most direct 
line of communication, which enabled me to regain my 
boat, nearly at the same moment as the non-comnission- 
ed officer who had charge of the party. He, somewhat 
of the latest, commenced loading his musket, but on 
secing my rifle, and two other pieces pointed at him, called 
out for quarter. However, I kept mine leveled, and gave 
him to understand if he did not instantly make his men 


landed, and walked up to some fig-trees, under which is! 
a well, formed by a small run of brackish water, from) evening, and the following morning at daylight by his 
| directions, landed all my casks, which were soon filled 
small casks, the Sandwich islanders being left in charge| and rolled down by the soldiers, 
of the boat, which they kept just afloat, with her head} him a good supply of porter, hams, &c., and received in 








lay down their arms and retire, I would shoot him, ‘This 
he complied with, and I immediately went on shore again, | 
shook hands, shared my basket with him on the beach, 
sent his men a bottle of rum and a dollar each, and came 
to a thorough understanding with him; the serjeant, 
stipulating that he was to be permitted to expend his 
ammunition upon me, pro forma on my departure, to 
prove his zeal to his commanding-oflicer, General B 
which I was to return; he doubtless, making ita mighty 
desperate affair to the said general, from whom he had 
received orders to take me dead or alive. By the way J 
forgot to mention that this same general happening to 
be at Ylo, with his staff, and a company of cavalry, dur- 
ing one of my trips at that place, one Sunday morning 
sent on board two officers, bearing a flag, (denoting the 
visit to be a formal one,) who gave me to understand 
they were ordered to inspect my papers. I took no no- 
tice of this, hat treated them courteously : spreading the 
table with every thing likely to be acceptable, I invited 
them to refresh themselves; this they did very readily, 
and, having finished, reminded me of their errand, tell- 
ing me they could not return without sceing my patent 
or register. On this I led them on the quarter-deck, and 
demanding, “So, you wish to see my pass!” was no 
sooner answered, “ Yes, certainly,” than letting fly an 
eighteen-pounder, loaded with grape and canister, I ex- 
claimed, “ There is my pass, and tell the general I have} 
thirteen more such at his service.” This astonished 
them. But before they went away I contrived to recon- 








cile matters, and sent the general a dozen of porter, a 
fine ham, a pair of small silver-mounted pocket-pistols, 
with two ball-dresses, and some drawings for his wife, (a 
very pretty woman, with whom T had subsequently the 





plication once or twice a year. 





anchorage close to the w atering-place, determined to get 
a supply of water, even under cover of my guns if no- 
| T had searcely furled sails, when I observed an 
| officer on a rock opposite to the vessel, bearing a white 
flag. I manned and armed a boat, and, pulling towards 
him, found he was the bearer of an invitation from the 
| general to come on shore, pledging his word of honour 


jthat I should not be detained or molested. On this I 
) 


cessary, 


| landed, and the latter made his appearance, shaking me 
On nearing the beach, I could only perceive one man} very cordially by the hand, and, having heard of my in- 
at work in an olive ground, on an adjoining hill, who,|terference with the Chilian commander, thanking me for 


the same as well as my rescue of the Guanero brig. Ho 
then took me up to his house, where I spent a pleasant 


The same day I took 


return some fruit, olives, and vegetables, 

I remained in his house a week, and spent a very agree- 
able time, making excursions up the valley, and amusing 
myself among the inhabitants, IJ finally entered into a 
contract with him for four thousand sets of horse and 
mule shoes, some duck, and other articles, taking pay- 
ment in ‘amba sugar, and further agreed to take four 
thousand arobas at six dollars the aroba, After which, 
receiving on board one of his aides-de-camp, I ran down 
once more to Yerba Buena, where I discharged nearly 
all the remainder of my cargo, and took in near six 
thousand arobas of sugar. 

Before my departure I entered into an arrangement to 
bring down a cargo of articles wanted by the government, 
and subsequently to undertake a voyage on their account 
to Mexico. ‘These and many cther projects, the sandy 
foundations of sanguine anticipation, were however fated 
to remain unfulfilled. On the high-road and rapid ad- 
vance to fortune, a deplorable event, and the imprudence 
of a moment, arrested my career, and—like the mariner 
wrecked in sight of his haven, and by the retiring surge 
hurled back from the rock of his safety—left me once 
more to struggle among the breakers of adversity. In 
embarking three gentlemen, merchants—whom I had 
agreed to take with their money to Valparaiso, on con- 
dition of their giving me their freight,—I got wet in the 
surf at Arica, and neglecting to shift myself, I was seized 
with a violent attack of fever, which, operating on a 
frame already debilitated by exertion and over-excitement, 
reduced me to so helpless a state, that on my arrival at 
Valparaiso I was obliged to be carried on shore in my 
cot, and never quitted my bed for five months. My life 
was despaired of, and, my body having been assigned to 
the worms, my property was thought fair prey for the 
land-sharks. I happened to take up my abode at the 
house of an individual who had freighted my vessel, to 
whom I was persuaded to advance the sum of eight 
thousand dollars on Joan, and to sell the brig for twenty 
thousand more, which, with what he was previously in- 
debted to me for freight, made a sum of about thirty-three 
thousand dollars. ‘I'he only security I received for this 
was his note of hand to repay me from property left in 
Chili, together with an order for four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, (half the freight) on one Don Antonio Ar- 
cos, his partner. Don Antonio Arcos, however,—as great 
a vagabond as ever escaped the hangman,—in the most 
barefaced manner refused to answer the obligation ; albeit 
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the said worthy had cleared at least fifty thousand dollars | 


by my voyages. 

“On recovering my health and senses, and finding my- 
self without ship or money, I felt like a man awakening 
from a long trance, and the state of my mind nearly oc- 
casioned a relapse. 


—>>— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Convalescence—Journey to Coquimbo—Salubrious climate—Agree- 


able couniry—Tiempo de Lomas—Festivities—Overland return 
to Valparaiso—Viper brig —Surrender of Lima—San Martin, his 





entry —Reflections— Exterior view of the city—Interior—Gatety 


of the inhabitanuts—Poudness tor show—Fascinaling appearance 
and manners of the women—Saya and Mantilla--Environs of 
the city—Visit to ny old quarters in the Casa Mates—Return to 
Valparaiso—Descr.ption of that city—Chilians—Venality and 


corruption of the state—Publie characters. 


My convalescence was slow, and | was recommended 
to go to Coquimbo for change of air. 
months which I passed in this delicious climate, well 
named by Baldivia /a serena, I lived at the house of a 
generous countryman, Mr. George Edwards, to whose 
hospitality the name of Englishman is ever a sufficient 
passport. ‘I’o this gentleman, whose ample fortune, at- 
tained by success in trade, is equal to his liberality, I be- 
came known at Huasco, where I had it in my power to 
show him a few attentions while engaged in shipping a 
cargo of copper for Calcutta, 

Coquimbo, situated at the mouth of a valley thirty-five 
leagues north of Valparaiso, is pretty, and inhabited prin- 
cipally by people of property, the owners or habilitadores 
of the numerous copper and silver mines in the vicinity. 
An extensive trade is carried on with the produce of the 


former, which is for the most part shipped on account of 


English and American merehants to India and China. 
The anchorage here is snug and secure, the northers in 
this latitude beginning to lose their fury. The popula- 
tion of Coquimbo is stated to amount to seven or eight 
thousand. ‘The coast and country between this and Val- 
paraiso, a few fertile valleys excepted, has a barren ap- 
pearance, producing little but the precious metals. From 
Coquimbo to Arica, a distance of one hundred and forty 
leagues, is a complete desert, and neither wood nor water 
is to be procured without much difficulty. ‘This indeed, 
with the exception of a river or valley about every twen- 
ty leagues, such as Locumbo, Ite, Ylo, ‘Tambo, Camana, 
and some others, applies to the whole line of coast north- 
ward as far as Quilea, in latitude 17° south. In these 
valleys, the vine, the olive, and other fruits, thrive luxuri- 
antly whenever pains are bestowed on their cultivation. 


In the months of September, October, November, and 


December, the mountains near the coast are covered with 
the richest pasture, variegated with the most beautiful 


flowers, presenting a striking contrast to the aridity of 
g j | 
The sun is never seen, | 


the neighbouring desert wastes. 
but a continual refreshing dew falls night and day. At 
this delightful season—'Tiempo de lomas—all who can 
afford it come down to the coast, bringing with them their 
tents, their families, cooks, and servants: here a continu- 
ed scene of festivity is kept up. The carly part of the 
day is spent in visiting the ships, and bathing; for the 
latter they use dresses adapted for the purpose, and large 
sivaw hats in the event of the sun’s breaking in upon 
them, as they remain in the water two or three hours. 
After this they dine, and, having taken their siesta, care 
and reserve, seldom much encouraged among them, are 
driven from their threshold, and the evening and greater 
part of the night are spent in dancing, revelry, and mirth. 
This continues until January, when, the sun beginning 
to wither the herbage, the cattle, as fat as an English 
grazier, are driven to the uplands, and the good people 
of Arequipa, Moqueguia, Quena, and other inlanders, 
return with regret to their homes, At Coquimbo they 
have two light rainy seasons in the year, of short dura- 
tion, which are hailed as god-sends. As wood and water 
are not to be procured by vessels trading here, they will 
do well to take with them a good supply of both. 

My health being at length pretty well re-established, I 
set out on my return by land to Valparaiso, equipped with 


a cot and a buckskin jacket and pantaloons to keep off 


the fleas, terrific monsters, of the full size of a barley- 
corn. I generally traveled from eleven to fifteen leagues 


a day, sleeping at the Indian hamlets along my route, | 


inhabited by a mild, inoffensive people, living in a state 
of primitive simplicity, who follow the occupation of 
herdsmen. As usual, I had provided myself with a 
stock of tea, sugar, wine, hams, tongues, and other ne- 
cessaries, and we found plenty of lamb, poultry, eggs, 
fruit, and milk, on the road; for which, however, this 
truly kind-hearted people would receive no pecuniary 
return, being satisfied with any trifle of sugar or tobacco 
proffered to them. In this manner I reached Valparaiso, 
after a pleasant journey of nine days, and, after passing 
‘two or three months between this and Santiago, in the 
{most wretched state of doubt, uncertainty, and almost 
| destitution, Lat length recovered a small portion of my 
debt. With this I was enabled to purchase the Viper, a 
fast-sailing American brig, of three hundred and five tons, 
and was fortunate enough to procure a good charter for 
her, taking on board a cargo of wheat for Lima, the fall 
of which, on the arrival of San Martin before it, being 
'daily expected. These anticipations were not, however, 
lfulfilled; this city held out eight months, during which I 








During the twol remained at Huacho, Supe, and Ancon, ports a little to 


the northward of it. At length it surrendered, and I 
| was present when the victorious San Martin, to whom I 
happened to be known, made his triumphant entry. 

On this occasion I could not help reflecting on the che- 
quered vicissitudes of my eventful life; reverting again 
to the past, and contrasting my present situation—form- 
ing one of a brilliant and triumphant cortége, and invit- 
ed by the hero of the day to take up my quarters in the 
ancient palace of the viee-kings,—with that when last on 
the same spot escaping from a dungeon, and pursued by 
my jailers without knowing where to lay my head, I 
sought an asylum near this “ paradise of women, purga- 
tory of men, and hell of jackasses,” as the Spaniards say 
of Lima. ‘The distant view of this famed city, once the 
capital and central point of commerce of all the vast re- 
gions of South America west of the Andes, now shaken 
by earthquakes, and impoverished by political changes, 
is extremely deceptive; and the stranger forming his 
notions on the vivid exparte statements of travellers, who 
seldom tell more than one side of a story, or the impos- 
jing appearance of its domes, steeples, and spires, as seen 
from Callao roads, will be much disappointed on a near- 
er acquaintance. 

Situated in the spacious and delightful valley of Rimac, 
the river of that name washing its walls, the principal 
lapproach is by the road from Callao, through a double 
avenue of trees about a mile long, with a row of old 
}stone seats, retaining the marks of former grandeur, and 
through a lofty dilapidated triumphal arch. ‘The streets 
are broad, well-paved, and intersect each other at right 
angles, with small streams arched over, running through 
them, which contribute greatly to their cleanliness and 
salubrity. ‘The houses, for the most part of wood, mor- 
tised together, lined inside and out with jaths, canes, or 
hosiers, plastered over, are only one story high, with flat 
roofs. The only striking part is the grand square or 
plaza, which is extensive, and has many pretensions to 
beauty. In the centre is a large and magnificent foun- 
tain; on the east side the cathedral and archbishop’s 
palace ; on the north that of the viceroy ; on the west, 
the town-house and prison ; and on the south, some fine- 
looking houses with colonnades. The city is completely 
surrounded by an irregular brick wall, flanked with bas- 
tions, but without embrasures or platforms, having been 
merely intended as a defence against the Indians. On 
the opposite side of the Rimac, connected with a bridge, 
though the river when not swelled by torrents is easily 
fordable, is the suburb of St. Lazar, vying in appearance 
and extent with the city itself. Though fablen from its 
high and palmy state to the rank of capital of the pro- 
vince of Lower Peru, still is La Ciudad de los Reys one 
of the gayest, most voluptuous, and most fascinating 
cities in the universe. ‘The inhabitants in general are 
vivacious, intelligent, and agreeable. But the conversa- 
tion and manners of the women are absolutely seducing. 
All are fond of show and fine clothing; but the fair sex 
carry this penchant to an extravagant length. The 
sums which all classes lavish in adorning their persons 
would appear incredible. A profusion of the richest lace 
covers their fair forms, while their beautiful glossy hair, 
neck, and even garters, seen through the transparent 
drapery, sparkle with gold and jewels. Perfumes and 
flowers too are constantly in requisition. ‘Their ordinary 
costume is the graceful saya and mantilla, the former 

















elastic and fitting close to the shape. Seated cross-legged 
on her spirited chileno, a pura cigar, a foot long, in her 
mouth, her poncho streaming out behind, the fair Limena 
beauty, and many of them are delicately so, look divine- 
ly. Inno other part of the world, perhaps, do the wo- 
men win their way with so much facility, and, having 
won, retain their influence over the hearts of their vic- 
tims, as these do. Assuredly no where else have they 
so many exclusive privileges, so much uncontrolled liber- 
ty. At noonday all classes and ages may be seen en 
tapada, one eye only peeping from the mantilla, so dis- 
guised as to defy the most rigid scrutiny of kindred, 
friend, or even the most jealous husband. In this man- 
ner they attend the Monti tables, and frequently pawn 
their jewels, until they can get a fresh supply of onzas 
to redeem them. Duennas, locks, bolts, or other precau- 
tions as antiquated as supererogatory, are never dreamt 
of. ‘Taught by their mothers at the earliest age the most 
exciting movements and attitudes, either in the prome- 
nade, the cienga, sequiminiqua, caleabra, coonga, or other 
dances, the Limenian seems to live only to please and 
be pleased. The cultivation of their intellect is the last 
thing thought of, and in this they are as much behind the 
ladies of Chili as the latter are behind them in grace, 
shape, and beauty. The population at the present mo- 
ment are almost all creole Spaniards. 

The country to the northward of the city is intersect- 
ed by numerous fine valleys, having each its rapid stream. 
These are at times impassable, except with the assistance 
of the Chunbadores, men who attend at the principal 
fords, amd with tall mules trained for the purpose escort 
travellers over. In the rainy seasons in the mountains, 
such is the rapidity of the torrent rushing over a rough 
stony bottom, with a noise of thunder, that it requires 
strong nerves to attempt the passage. Except at the 
sea-ports, the inhabitants are for the most part native In- 
dians, a peaceable comely race, who keep themselves wholly 
aloof from the whites ; for whom, if history is not belied, 
they entertain a very natural aversion. Sugar, agi, (red 
pepper,) aguardiente, maize, and cotton, are the abun- 
dant productions of these provinces. Truxillo, Pacas- 
mayo, Lambayeque, Santos, and Paita, are the principal 
ports, all bad for landing except the latter. 

Previous to my departure from Lima, I made an ex- 
cursion to the Castle of Callao, to take a look at my old 
quarters in the Casa Mates, where T had the pleasure of 
pointing out to Generals Miller and Paroissien the locali- 
ties and manner of our escape. ‘Che marks of our en- 
terprise were still visible; the iron grating, which had 
cost us so many anxious hours of hard labour to cut 
through with our imperfect instruments, was still in its 
place, and only secured, in the real make-shift: Spanish 
fashion, by copper clamps and rivets. 

My charter being out, [ sold my brig for a good price, 
and returned to Valparaiso. Here I remained a short 
time, but finding trade slack, I availed myself of an invita- 
tion from the ward-room officers of his majesty’s ship the 
Superb to return with them to England. 

Valparaiso, in latitude 33° south, is the port of San- 
tiago, from which it is distant about eighty-five miles. 
With the exception of the eastern division, called the 
Almendral, about a mile and a half Jong and half a mile 
wide, it is irregularly situated on the narrow beach, and 
in the gulleys or glens, intersecting hills skirting and 
rising abruptly from one of the largest bays along the 
coast, but which, however, being open to the northwest, 
is bad and insecure, particularly in the winter, when 
many vessels are lost. In 1823 no fewer than seventeen 
were driven on shore; still, however, from its proximity 
to the capital, it is the principal emporium of the coun- 
try, and is much frequented. With cultivation and its 
concomitant vegetation, the view from the bay would be 
magnificent, but not a tree, and but a scanty sprinkling 
of plants, adorn this otherwise superb amphitheatre of 
mountains. 

The Almendral, situated on a part of the bay where 
the beach is less contracted, has a few fields and gardens, 
but too inconsiderable to redeem the general desert cha- 
racter of the scenery. 

The population, consisting of whites, mestizes, mu- 
lattoes, blacks, in short, all shades of complexion and 
condition, are said to be about eight thousand, forming 
as heterogencous a mixture as is to be met with in any 
corner of the creation,—a perfect Pandora’s box. Here 
rogues, vagabonds, and adventurers, flock together, and 
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hover about the port, ready to pounce and prey on every 
stranger that may come in their way. Here the so/- 
disant merchant, as destitute of capital as of principle, 
watches every new arrival, and, with specious pretences, 
and in honeyed accents, introduces himself to the new 
comer, tenders his disinterested services, lends him his 
best horse, takes him to his house, panders even to his 
vices, and cajoles him with the most barefaced eftronte- 
ry; until, having wormed himself thoroughly into his 
good opinion, he watches his opportunity, and, at the 
convivial board, in the moment of unsuspecting confi- 
dence, persuades his dupe into some speculation, and, 
vampyre-like, fixing himself upon him, gluts himself 
with his victim. Here the runaway felon, commencing 
business in a low grog-shop, “wrings from the hard 
hands of sailors their vile trash by every indirection,” 
receives stolen goods; and, after manifold transforma- 
tions, the worm of yesterday, emerging from his chrysa- 
lis, takes wing as the vampyre, the gentleman merchant, 
par excellence ! gives good feeds, keeps his half-dozen 
horses, as many mistresses, and holds up his head with 
the best. 

People who send their goods to this market, should 
be careful whom they deal with. Money bearing an 
interest of two or three per cent. per month, payment 
under various pretences is often withheld to the last mo- 
ment to speculate with. Still there are some worthy 
and honourable men, who, however, constitute only the 








exceptions. 

The Chilians, Spanish Creoles, are a well-made, brave, 
and lively race, with a peculiar frankness and vivacity 
of manner. The peasantry, a mixed race between the 
Indian and European, dress in the Indian style. ‘The 
germs of many virtues indigenous among them, require 
but the lights of knowledge, the air of freedom, and a 
proper cultivation, to produce their fruits. Blest with a 
mild, equable climate, tine soil, and a long range of s 
coast convenient for trade, no country presents greater 
capabilities ; and under a wise government it cannot but 
thrive. But first corruption must be rooted from the 
state, and this consummation is not likely to be achieved 
until the mass, more enlightened by experience and the 
march of mind, can better appreciate their actual posi- 
tion. “Time and skill, however, will couch the blind.” 
At present venality and corruption, like a huge cancer 
at the core, poison the life-stream and paralyse the whole 
social body. Patriotism “has fled from the heart, and 
taken refuge on the lips.’ “ Cada uno para si,” is 
every where the prevailing sentiment; and bribery in 
many departments is openly exercised. Could they 
even cleanse those Augean stables, the custom-house 
and excise, so as to ensure to the government the whole 
revenue of the country, Chili might soon redeem her 
debt, and the community, released from a load of taxa- 
tion, inspired with hope and confidence, would progres- 
sively prosper and improve. 

Chili has already produced some brilliant characters, 
among the most conapicuous of whom figure O'Higgins, 
Freyre, Carrera, and Rodriguez,—names that will de- 
scend with the history of their country to posterity. 
Stimulated by such as these, and the brilliant examples 
of energy, courage, and enterprise of our gallant and 
adventurous young countrymen, who, under the Chilian 
flag and the auspices of Lord Cochrane, have done so 
much honour to the nation to which they belong and 
the school that trained them, every thing may be ex- 
pected of the rising generation. 
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ONiggins—San Mar'in—Ramon Freyre—Rodriguez—Carena— 
Courage and enter, rise of an Englishinan—Rise and progress of 
the Chilian marine—Capture of the Pearl—Disinterested oratory 
of a Padre—Camberiand and Windham East Indiamen—Cap- 
tain O'Brien's gallant but unsuccessful attack of the Esmeralda-— 
Desperate and successful enter; rise of English seamen—Lord 
Cochrane —His exploits—Hl-treatuwent by San Martin—Decided 
conduct—Return to England. 


Bernardo, the son of Ambrosio O'Higgins, formerly 
captain-general of Chili and viceroy of Peru,—to whom 
both provinces are much indebted; the first for the road 
from Callao to Lima and public reservoirs of pure wa- 
ter, the latter for the grand carriage-road from Valparaiso 


to Santiago, over the immense hi!ls of Zapata and Prado, |successes of Chacabuca, and Maypo, on descending into 
—was educated in England, the language of which hej the plains of Chili. The laurels so well earned in these 
speaks correctly but not fluently, more from diffidence | two battles were, however, according to some, not a little 
than want of ability, being a man of modest and unas-|tarnished by an undue severity to the defeated or Car- 
suming manners, rero party, all of whom he expelled without mercy. 
The prime mover and supporter of the second Chilian Having settled the government of Chili, San Martin, 
revolution, this celebrated individual, at the head of a| sailing with the expedition to Peru, succeeded, more by 
small but devoted band of followers, joined San Martin | policy than skilful tactics, in driving the Spaniards from 
at the foot of the Andes, and in February 1817 defeated |that quarter; he however obtained his object without 
the Spaniards at Chacabuca, a small Indian town on the | bloodshed. Possessing, with a fine commanding appear- 
plain. The latter retreated to Taleuhuana, Conception ;| ance and pleasing address, many of the requisite quali- 
but, on receiving reinforcements from Lima, advanced | ties of a good soldier, few generals have been more 


‘lon the capital, at the same time that the victorious gene-| popular with their troops; yet, with these advantages, 


ral, quitting the latter, was in full march for Conception. | and a pretension to the most disinterested and devoted 

Ignorant of each other’s movements, the two armies} patriotism, has his military and political conduct been 
unexpectedly met at Cancha Raiada, where the Span-|considered more than equivocal. His inaction in Lima, 
iards, having obtained the best information, surprised|when his opponent Canterac, with an inferior force, 
and beat their opponents on the night of the 17th March | marched under his nose in open daylight into the castle 
1818, taking great part of their artillery and baggage :lof Callao, which he immediately evacuated with all the 
the latter, however, rallied in the capital (Santiago,) and /treasure, (the source whence the army and navy had so 
in eighteen days, such was the energy, enthusiasm, and |long anticipated the recompense of their courage, suf- 
self-devotion of all classes in the sacred cause, were en-|ferings, and privations,) with his previous torpor in the 
abled to meet the enemy again on the plains of Maypo.| unhealthy plains of Huacho and Huaro, where he per- 
A battle was here fought on the 5th of April. ‘The | mitted his devoted followers—all eager to meet an enemy 


two armies were nearly equal. San Martin commanded 
the Patriots. Both sides displayed the greatest obsti- 
nacy and bravery. All the Chilians nobly supported 
their well-earned reputation, but the Coquimbanos, Con- 
ception cavalry, under the command of their intrepid 


leader, Freyre, and the Guassos, performed astonishing 


they despised—for the space of eight or nine months to 
linger, sicken, and die; and the affair of the money sent 
on board at Ancon, appears inexplicable. Still, however, 
these and other transactions may have cast a shade over 
his reputation, the services he has rendered to South 
| America, by the conquest and consolidation of her liber- 


ties, will always claim for General San Martin a bright 


feats of skill and undaunted courage; the latter, with 
their lassos and cuchillos, upsetting and butchering the 
flower of the Spanish troops, many of whom they actu- 
ally kicked or lifted with their feet fom their saddle, and 
then cut their throats. 

The Spanish army was annihilated, and never again 
made head in Chili, except as guerillas, mixed with the 
Auracanian Indians. The country thus freed, O’ Higgins, 
settled quietly in the government, organised with San 
Martin the expedition which subsequently conquered 
Lima, and, finally, with the aid of Columbia, all the 
colonies of Spain south of the equator. Driven from the 
government by Freyre in 1822, he retired to Lima, and 
subsequently to Lurin, a valuable estate given to him for | hours, and a short action, the Pearl, a valuable merchant 
his services, situated a few leagues from the city, where |ship from Cadiz, which one of the leading orators, a 
he resides with his sister, abjuring, in spite of repeated padre from the pulpit, declared to be “so evidently sent 
invitations from factions in Chili to return, both parties |by Providence to assist the sacred cause,” that it would 
“sacrilege, or high treason, for the captors to claim 


page in her annals, as an enterprising intelligent chief, 
and finally, judging by his latest public acts, as an un- 
ambitious if not a disinterested man. Retiring from the 
inquietude and intrigue of politics, he now lives retired 
jin the neighbourhood of Brussels. 

The rise and progress of the patriot marine in this 
quarter, as characteristic of the enterprise of our coun- 
trymen, is extremely interesting. The first vessel fitted 
out as a cruiser, was a brig, the Eagle of Guernsey, com- 











j}manded by one Morris, an Englishman, formerly in our 
| mt i . 

jnavy. ‘This, prepared and sent to sea in great hurry, in 
|her first cruise captured, after a chace of seventy-five 


and polities. lhe 
Ramon Freyre, the “ Star of Chili,” so long the idol| more than a moderate share.” 

of his country and dread of her foes, is a native of Con-| Soon after this, the Chacabuea, a fine corvette of 

ception, ‘This gallant young man, who, as we have | twenty-six guns, was purchased, and in the beginning 

shown, in the battle of Maypo, at the head of the Pa- 


fof ISI8 the Cumberland and Windham, old East India- 
triot cavalry, broke and seattered the best troops of Spain,}men (subsequently renamed San Martin and Lautaro). 
has distinguished himself by a thousand acts of roman- | These on their arrival broke the blockade of Valparaiso 
tic valour. In spite, however, of this, the jealousy of 
those in power, being excited by his great popularity, | porary outfit, sailed in the greatest confusion, manned 
always kept him in the back ground until | when, jentirely by Englishmen, under the command of a gal- 
arriving from Conception with two thousand of his coun-|lant fellow (¢ Y Brien), formerly in the navy, in purst it 
trymen, he succeeded in overturning the government of{of the Spaniard. 'lhey soon fell in with her in the 
O'Higgins, who was accused of venality, and new mo-| night, and in the morning, having the weather-gage, ran 
deled the state. The disease, however, was too deep to |down on her as if coming from seaward, with the Eng- 
be easily cured; whatever might have been his inten-|lish colours flying until within hail, when the Chilian 
tions, things soon resumed their wonted channel, and {ensign was run up in their head, and, the Lautaro lay- 
corruption prevailed to as great an extent as before.|ing the enemy alongside, O’Brien, with fifteen or twenty 
Freyre, in his turn, gave place to another, and, engaging | followers, boarded and soon cleared the quarter-deck and 
in a party warfare, was finally defeated and banished, | forecastle. Unfortunately, the two ships by some mis- 
but I believe has subsequently been allowed to remain | management having separated, these brave fellows were 


by the Spanish frigate Esmeralda, and, receiving a tem- 


QYveO 


way, 


on his own estate near the valley of Arunca. 

San Martin, a native of Mendoza, on the eastern side 
of the Cordillera, served in Spain, which he was obliged 
to quit on account of his liberal opinions. Having dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of Buenos Ayres, he 
was chosen to conduct the expedition to Chili in 1816, 


recruit his army, for the most part composed of blacks 
and gauchos (peasantry), he crossed the Andes—a feat, 
performed as it was at a season when they were con- 
sidered impassable, and at a point never attempted be- 
fore, comparable to that of Hannibal, or the more modern 
hero Napoleon, in their celebrated passage of the Alps. 
In the achievement of this enterprise, as may be sup- 
posed, the army encountered numerous perils and obsta- 
cles from the difficulties of the route; and suffered much 
from the intensity of the cold, and various privations. | 





and remaining a short time in his native mountains to! 


| left without support, which the enemy taking advantage 
jof, rallied and retook their ship, after killing and wound- 
jing the greater part of the assailants, among the rest 
jet chief. The remainder escaped to their ship, which 
had again run on board, laying her bowsprit over the 
jens my’s taffrail. The latter, however, once more disen- 
gaged herself, sheered off, and, being the better sailer, 
got clear away. 

About this time, an enterprising little band, consist- 
ing of seventeen English and Americans, with eight 
Chilenos, having purchased the long boat of an old West 
Indiaman, (the Will, of three hundred tons) sawed her 
in two, lengthened her five or six feet, gave her a wash 
streak, and having armed and stored her for a cruise, ob- 
tained a commission from the government. James Hur- 
rell, a Guernsey or Jerseyman, was appointed to the 





All this, however, was soon forgotten in the brilliant! Little Rudge as he was called, third, 


command ; William Mackay, of Kirkaldy, second; and 
Mackay, a man of 
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a powerful frame, and daring extraordinary character, 
had served some time as forecastleman, and quarter-mas- 
ter in our navy; as mate and master of several vessels 
in the Liverpool and Demerara trade, and latterly as 
second licutenant of the Liberty, armed for the Patriots, 
but seized by the mutinous crew, who turned their offi- 
cers on shore, and took the vessel to the Sandwich 
Islands, the great rendezvous and focus for all the pirates 
and outcasts of the Pacific. Mackay, though nominally 
second, was in fact the soul of the enterprise, on whom 
all depended for success. In this frail craft, some ten or 
fifteen tons burthen, without a deck and as deep as she 
could swim, did these intrepid fellows put to sea. Run- 
ning down the coast, nothing of interest occurred until 
they arrived at the Gully of Victor, about four leagues 
south of Arica, where they received information from 
a fisherman of a large and valuable Spanish ship lying 
in that port. An attack was instantly resolved on, but 

deferred till nightfall. No sooner had darkness veiled | 
their movements, than, quitting their covert, they ran 

steadily down before the wind to the fated vessel. They 

reached the anchorage about one o’clock, but before they 

could get alongside, were discovered by the watch, when, 

giving three cheers and fresh way with their oars, they 

were in a few seconds alongside, under the starboard 

fore chains. Here some little delay and confusion oc- 

curred, by getting foul of the guess-warp boom, but 

Mackay, springing into the ship’s boat alongside, entered 

at the gang-way, shot the boatswain who opposed him, 

nearly decapitated another, and, so powerful was the 

blow, at the same time nearly divided one of the swil- 

tures of the main-rigging. Meanwhile Hurrel, attempt- 

ing to board by the fore chains, was wounded in the 

head, and remained there until the ship was captured. 

The remainder got on board, but the decks, encumbered 

with packages, affording an opportunity of protracted 

resistance, were not readily yielded. The courage and 

activity of the assailants was, however, finally success- 

ful, and, after a good deal of dogging and manauvring, 

the last of the Spaniards was chased from his covert to 

the cabin, where some time after he was discovered in a 

locker. 

They had now to get the ship out, no easy matter, 
the yards and topmasts being struck, and sails unbent. 
But a light land-wind blowing, the cables were cut, a 
few sails were bent, and by daylight some of the yards 
and top-mast aloft. Still, however, they had made but 
little way, and they saw all the force of the place, em- 
barked in launches and Guasso vessels, coming out of 
the port to attack them, but, a twelve-pounder having 
been mounted on the poop, a few discharges made them 
sheer off, and, a stiff sea-breeze setting in, they were 
soon in the ofling, and, finally running the gauntlet 
through a strong blockading force, reached Valparaiso, 
capturing on their way a brig of the country, laden with 
produce. The ship, the Minerva of fourteen guns and 
forty-six men, recently arrived from Cadiz, had three 
men killed and several wounded. The gallant assailants 
sustained little injury. Mackay and Hurrell now be- 
came men of substance, settled in Valparaiso, and mar- 
ried two sisters (natives). The former, opening a ship- 
chandler’s store, kept open house for masters of merchant 
ships, to whom, by his assistance and advice, he proved 
of the greatest service, by his intrepidity and activity 
saving many vessels from destruction in the severe 
northerly gales, by going to their succour in times of 
danger with anchors and cables. 

The Chilians had by this time a respectable naval 
force,* sufficient, if well commanded, to cope with the 
only enemy they had to look to; they only wanted some 
master mind, without which physical force is of little 
avail, to organise and direct, in order to obtain a decided 
superiority. This they at length found in Lord Coch- 
rane, who, as I have shown, arrived in November 1822, 
and whose services and exploits at Baldivia, Paita, Puna, 
and the brilliant capture of the Esmeralda, by his lord- 
ship in person, are too well known to need repetition. 
There are, however, a few facts illustrative of his lord- 
ship’s character for enterprise and decision, with the 
difficulties he had to overcome, not so generally known, 





* Tho O'Higgins, frigate, of fifly guns; San Martin 
filly; Lautaro fifly; Chacabuca, corvette, twenty-six ; 
Galvarino, corvette, twenty ; and several other smaller 
vessels. 
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which may be interesting. ‘The Chilian squadron had 
cruised for nearly twelve months without pay, and at 
times almost without food. But their hardships and pri- 
vations, shared in common with their officers, were 
thought little of until the fall of Lima, which it was ex- 
pected would set all right. Lima fell; the military, in 
high feather, fluttering in all directions in their new 
equipments, were well provided for, while the sailor, in 
his tarnished threadbare garments, was almost ashamed 
to be seen on shore, and this too at the moment when the 
chief of the army, influenced by a forward movement on 
the part of Canterac, sent down near eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars to be placed under various names on board 
of the English and other vessels at Ancon for security. 
Previous to this mancuvre, several causes of disgust, as 
well as distrust, were given by the general to the naval 
commander-in-chief. Lord Cochrane had offered to carry 
the castles (Callao) by a combined attack by sea and 
land (on which oceasion I tendered my humble ser- 
vices), which offer was not acceded to. 

At this moment, an opinion generally accredited pre- 
vailed, that the enemy had been tampered with from 
head-quarters. Certain it is, Canterac was permitted to 
march into the fortress in a most extraordinary manner 
without any opposition, when his lordship again oflered 
to attack him with the Numantia (Columbian regiment), 
the negroes, and seamen; this was also refused, and his 
lordship, leaving the camp under feelings of great dis- 
gust and disappointment, returned to his ship, narrowly 
escaping capture on the way. But San Martin knew 
little of the man he thought to cajole. While the mo- 
ney was shipping, the admiral remained very quietly at 
his anchorage off Boca Negra, three miles north of 
Callao; but the moment it was all snug on board, the 
frigate O'Higgins, bearing his lordship’s flag, weighed 
a little before sunset, and stood round the point of An- 
con, with the boats manned and armed on the off side, 
under the immediate inspection of his lordship; as soon 
as the anchor was down, he transferred every dollar, 
doubloon, and bar of gold to the ship. ‘The castles soon 
after fell; San Martin having sent a carte blanche to 
the commanding general to be filled up with his own 
terms. But the admiral, having the key to the outlet, 
obliged the Spaniards, who wished to embark, to pay for 
their passports. This again kindled the fire of the gene- 
ral, who in strong terms expressed his dissatisfaction at 
such unprincipled conduct, as he affected to call it. He 
was, however, in his lordship’s power, and soon held his 
peace. "he squadron, after the above decisive act, it is 
almost needless to say, received great part of their ar- 
rears, and, being well stored and provisioned, sailed in 
excellent order in quest of the remaining enemies. 
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Having, as I before remarked, accepted the kind offer 
of a passage to England in his Majesty’s ship Superb, I 
accordingly embarked, and sailed from Valparaiso on the 
19th of January 1822. We reached our greatest south- 
ern latitude without accident, and doubled the Horn be- 
fore a strong northwester in fine style, going at the rate 
of cleven or twelve knots, under treble-reefed main-top- 
sail and reefed fore-sail, leaving a wake behind us wider 
and whiter than the road to Brighton; and, putting into 
the Rio for a fortnight, after a delightful voyage arrived 
in the Channel in the month of May. 

Here we had to contend with an easterly wind, and, 
being anxious to get on shore, I took an opportunity by 
a pilot-boat, and landed at my old station, Plymouth, 
where I met with numerous professional friends and ac- 
quaintance, tranquilly dozing away their existence, and 
vegetating on their half-pay ; some of them, however, 
not a little worn and fretted by the gnawing rust of idle- 





ness, inactivity, and the canker of disappoimted expecta- 


tion. Hence, calling in at Portsmouth to meet the ship, 
land my effects (amongst which were a large collection 
of natural curiosities from the regions I had just quitted), 
and wipe off old scores of benefits received with my wor- 
thy messmates in the Superb, I proceeded to London, 
where I was well received by my never-failing friends 
and employers, Messrs. B ; 

At the end of a few months chiefly passed in Chelten- 
ham, seeing no hopes of a remittance from the indivi- 
dual to whom, in a moment of infatuation, ill-placed con- 
fidence, or imprudence, I had entrusted nearly all I pos- 
sessed: and having already experienced more than one 
severe attack of ennui, a complaint to which, without 
some active occupation, I was extremely prone, I posted 
to town; and once more through the means and assist- 
ance of Messrs. B , 1 was enabled to purchase and 
equip the hKatherife, late Leveret, ten-gun brig. 

In this vessel, taking in a cargo of sundries, and with 
it a renewal of hope and the most sanguine anticipations, 
(how far to be realised the sequel will show,) I left the 
Thames on the 27th of October, 1822, on my third voy- 
age to the Pacific. Calling in at Portsmouth, we finally 
quitted that port, and bade adicu to England on the 8th of 
November. 

Owing to the prevalence of westerly winds, we were 
twenty-three days of boisterous weather reaching the la- 
titude of Madeira, which we passed on the Ist of De- 
cember. Near the equator we fell in with the Wood- 
ford, Captain Chapman, bound to India. These ren- 
contres, breaking in on the monotony of a long voyage, 
are always agreeable: next to making the land, there is 








g 
nothing more cheering to the seaman, especially when, 
homeward-bound and impatient for news, the stranger 
who has just sailed outward communicates the latest 
nine days’ wonder ; or when tedious calms permit a free 
intercourse, an interchange of visits, civilities, and more 
substantial articles. By this kind of accommodation, 
each rids himself of useless superfluities, and receives an 
equivalent of a variety of good things, either overlooked 
before sailing, or through improvidence or bad manage- 
ment becoming scarce. On the present occasion, light 
winds and calms, as usual near the line, furnished all the 
facilities of communication that could be desired, and the 
Indiaman being full of passengers, many of them young 
and interesting girls, my visits were frequent. 

After assisting at the ceremony, got up in good style, 
of receiving father Neptune, and the accompanying invi- 
tation, we parted, and I beliewe with mutual regret. I 
could have been well satisfied to have borne them com- 
pany a little longer, had not the south-east trade, hang- 
ing to the southward, made me apprehensive of falling to 
leeward of Fernando Noronha. We spared this ship 
courses, royals, stay-sails, flying-jib, and sailed round her, 
although every thing was done to trim her, and her best 
sails were bent. 

Our parting was attended with a very narrow escape. 
The night was dark, a fresh trade was blowing, and, anx- 
ious to lose no time, I took my leave about ten o’clock, 
without heaving cither vessel to, never dreaming of miss- 
ing the brig, which was right astern. The watch, how- 
ever, not being aware of our having shoved off, kept no 
look-out. The brig flew past us like a shot, and, al- 
though we all set up a shout as loud as we could bellow, 
it was only by an accident that we were overheard and 
picked up. Many lives have been lost by boats leaving 
ships in this way by night, an act of imprudence that 
never weighed so fully with me as since this escape. 
We doubled Cape Horn after an average passage, un- 
attended with any event of interest, and reached Valpa- 
raiso on the 18th of February. The night having set 
in, I quitted the brig outside the anchorage, desiring the 
mate to anchor in twenty fathoms water; on my re- 
turn at midnight, I found her in sixty-two fathoms. 
I had one of Philips’s patent capstans, and, on heav- 
ing up next morning with a gun-tackle purchase and 
stream-cable rove through two large iron-bound snatch- 
blocks, the hook of the foremost block straitened, and 
the cable ran out end for end, snapping a large eye- 
bolt screwed into the step of the main-mast. After 
this disaster, I placed iron plates round the capstan, 
and always brought the chain-cable to the body of it with 
three turns ; and on one occasion in Pisagua, hove both 
flukes off the best bower, bringing up only the stock and 
shank ; and at Quilca broke a chain an inch in diameter. 
I would strongly recommend to all flush or single-decked 
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vessels, to iron-shoe their capstans, and try this method. 
It not only prevents accidents, but affords disposable 
men otherwise employed at the nippers, &c. 

On landing I found every thing in confusion. The 
town had suffered severely by an earthquake, and was 
now in the midst of a political convulsion, General 
Freyre having just arrived from Conception with two 
thousand men, and turned out the government of O’Hig- 
gins. Discharging part of our cargo, and purchasing about 
a hundred tons of wood and coals from a ship arrived from 
New South Wales, I proceeded to Callao with the re- 
mainder. Here I found an expedition fitting out against 
the provinces of Upper Peru, still in possession of the 
royal forces, and engaged the Katherine to the govern- 
ment at a good freight. 

We sailed on the 23d of April for the above coast, tak« 
ing with us General Portocarrero, to whom TI had _ pre- 
viously become known in one of my voyages, and some 
sixty emigrants, to be landed at different points, well af- 
fected to the patriot cause, in order to prepare the way 
for the main body of the army under General Santa 
Cruz. We made our passage “por meridiano,” that is, 
beating up in the meridian of the port we had taken de- 
parture from, instead of “ por altura,” or standing 
through the trade-winds into the variables, and then run- 
ning down along the southern coast. 

We made the port of Ylo in fourteen days, and, land- 
ing some of our passengers, found the people enthusias- 
tically in our favour. Hence we sailed for Arica, where I 
waited on my old shipmate and friend Admiral Guise, 
lying here in the Peruvian frigate Presidente. We had 
served together in the admiral’s ship in the West Indies, 
and his flattering reception of me proved that time had 
not obliterated the recollections of “ Auld lang syne.” 

Landing some of our passengers we beat up to Iqui- 
que, which we found entirely devoted to us. I did not 
neglect to renew my acquaintance with the lovely Nina, 
who, though still beautiful, had become quite a matron- 
like lady: such are the ravages of time after a certain 
period among the fair sex, months in this climate per- 
forming the office of years in more temperate ones. 

A few days after, the expedition, consisting of fourteen 
transports and armed vessels, with five thousand troops, 
tolerably well equipped, under Generals Santa Cruz and 
Gamarra, arrived at the anchorage. We sailed down to 
Arica, where, on the first landing, the Patriots surprised 
and captured six hundred horses; subsequently they 
marched unopposed through a large tract of country. 
But this rapid success relaxed the morale of the troops ; 
insubordination crept in among them, and the first meet- 
ing of the enemy at bay, whom they expected to see fly 
before them, had all the panic effects of a surprise, and 
they were easily defeated. The retreat was a real rout ; 
they reached the coast in the greatest confusion, the ca- 
valry plundering the unprotected baggage of the infantry. 

General Santa Cruz, reaching Arica without a shirt to 
his back, embarked on board my brig for Ylo. Here in 
a few days he contrived to collect near two thousand 
stragglers (infantry) and four hundred cavalry, which 
were ordered to join three thousand Chilenos at Arica ; 
Lut the Monte Aguda, with twelve hundred men, in a 
mutiny of the troops, having run off to Lima, and the 
ship with the cavalry been captured by a privateer, these 
plans were frustrated. 

On reaching Arica, I found my old friend Portocar- 
rero,—whom I had recently left in full command,—a 
close prisoner on board of one of the State’s ships. He 
had, it seems, been temporising with the enemy, to 
whom, as it appeared by letters intercepted and forwarded 
to the Admiral (Guise), he was about to betray his army. 
The correspondence could not have fallen into better 
hands. Daring, prompt, and decisive, no one knew bet- 
ter than Guise how to deal with a traitor. He gave his 
captain, Morgel,* a positive order to proceed to the camp 
at the valley of Sapa, six miles from the town, and bring 
the general dead or alive. 

Morgel, delighted with his conmission, set off with a 
marine officer and two confidential men, and on the ge- 
neral coming from his tent to inspect the troops, accosted 
him: “ Buenos dios; venga commego;” («* Good 
morning ! come with me ;”’) at the same moment seizing 
his horse’s bridle. ‘The astonished chief had scarce time 





* The same who fell the other day a sacrifice to his 
unbridled valour at Oporto. 


to stammer out a “ c—jo,” when the other, clapping a 
pistol to his head, cut short the dialogue with “ Venga ; 
tu ou tucabeza.” (“ None of your humbug; either you 
or your head, it matters little which.”) In this manner, 
the unfortunate Portocarrero, seeing resistance useless, 
permitted himself to be led off a prisoner, and consigned 
over to the admiral. 

The Spaniards advanced; the Patriots shooting their 
horses, and destroying all that they could not embark, 
quitted the coast, while the unfortunate inhabitants, for 
having received them, were obliged to abandon their 
homes and families, and seck shelter on board the trans- 
ports and men-of-war. Thus ended this well-planned, 
but ill-conducted enterprise. 

A short time previous to this unfortunate denouement, 
having landed General Santa Cruz at Arica, I went down 
with Admiral Guise and two transports, having on board 
six hundred men, to Quilea. This place, as well as se- 
veral points in the neighbourhood, was instantly taken 
possession of ; but the Spaniards, learning what was go- 
ing on, sent down eight hundred men under General 
Ramirez to drive us off. 

I happened to be in the tent of Colonel Pardo de Zela, 
commanding the troops, when the news of the enemy’s 
approach arrived. ‘The soldiers at this moment were at 
their meal, frigoles (beans or calavansas), which, by my 
persuasion, they were permitted to finish. We then 
marched, and through a scorching sun gained the heights 
in the direction of the enemy, where we halted, the colo- 
nel exclaiming, “ Here I will wait the enemy, and con- 
quer or leave my skin.” “ Bravo,” thought I, while the 
officers and men, equally courageous, responded to the 
sentiment. I only hoped their bravery might not—as 
numerous symptoms along the line gave us reason to ap- 
prehend,—evaporate with the flatulent frigoles. 

Scouts were sow sent forward, but as no enemy was 
to be seen, feeling my inner man beginning to complain, 
I went down to the village of Quilea, and prevailed on 
an old dame to knock up a mess of stewed mullet and 
fowls for myself and three companions, who, like real 
Englishmen, had no notion of fighting with an empty 
stomach. We had made a comfortable meal, and, with 
some of the colonel’s wine which I had ferreted out, were 
drinking success to the good cause, when a breathless 
messenger rushed in to announce that the enemy were 
in sight. Up we jumped, and, each seizing a large stick 
from some baker’s faggots, made a short cut to the scene 
of action. 

We found the gallant colonel, a genuine Castilian, 
with his little army drawn out in battle array, skilfully 
disposed, with the two wings advanced, and a reserve of 
one hundred men ; while a detachment of sharpshooters, 
among whom was Morgel, with the sailors and marines 
of the frigate, myself and crew, were sent forward. 

The Spaniards having halted on an opposite hill, rather 
overlooking our position, after carefully reconnoitring, 
formed their cavalry in two lines, about three deep, with 
the infantry between them, and advanced down the slope. 

Halting an instant at the bottom, a blast from the cor- 
netos, or bugles, gave the signal, and they charged up 
the hill, firing as they advanced. ‘The shot flew about 
us like a hail-storm, and our party now retreated towards 
the main-body, scampering off in double-quick time. 

As for myself, remembering that “the better part of 
valour is discretion,” that— 


“ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ;” 


as well as that the legs of certain quadrupeds were some- 
what longer than those of bipeds, I set off as fast as mine 
could carry me, keeping my eye all the time on the re- 
serve, and gained the line almost exhausted with the 
exertion. 

At this moment, secing the colone] apparently unde- 
cided what to do, I off hat, and cheered, exclaiming, 
“ Viva la patria! No hay quidudo ! los enemigos son 
cobardes y picaros”—(“ Success to the country. Never 
fear my boy; the enemy are cowards, stick to them.”) 
This seemed to have a magic eflect. The troops stood 
firm as a rock, took good aim, and as soon as their oppo- 
nents had approached within about twenty yards, let fly 
a volley among them with such good effect, knocking 
down man and horse, that they turned tail instantly, 
and scampered off the field, closely pursued by the pa- 





triots, who gained a complete victory, severely wounding 


the Spanish chief. After this we were no more troubled 
by them, and were shortly after reinforced by the second 
division under General Sucre. 

While lying at Arica, a public dinner, to which all the 
military and naval officers on the spot were invited, was 
given by General Santa Cruz. Here, as usual, toasts, 
speeches, sentiments, and rhetorical flourishes to the hon- 
our of the army, who were thickly bedaubed with praise, 








were abundant ; and so completely were these heroes oc- 
cupied with themselves, that they seemed totally to have 
forgotten that the representative of the other service, 
which had sufficiently indicated its claim to considera- 
tion, was present. 

Guise, the last man in the world to brook rudeness or 
an insult, not knowing what to make of all this, having 
for some time waited patiently for the amende, at length 
rose abruptly from the table, and with his officers, quit- 
ting the saloon, went on board ; and although the ship 
was painting, half-unrigged, and the sails unbent, the 
next day at ten a.m. proceeded to sea with the squad- 
ron. ‘This threw the convivials, who, in the face of the 
enemy, looked to the navy as their sheet-anchor, into 
great dismay, in the midst of which Santa Cruz sent for 
me. 

In answer to his inquiries as to the motions of the 
squadron, I told him the admiral was gone to cruise for 
fourteen days to exercise his crew. On this he begged 
of me to put to sea immediately after him, and say any- 
thing I pleased by way of apology to pacify the slighted 
and irritated chief, and persuade him to return. This I 
complied with; and, on joining the latter, had a good 
laugh at the expense of the soi-disant heroes. We re- 
turned to Arica, where all was amicably arranged, and, 
where, at the next public dinner, it is needless to say, the 
admiral and his navy, not again overlooked, came in for 
their full share of « soap.” 

Guise, in general frank and independent, haughty and 

unbending to those he despised, violent to those who of- 
fended him, and unable to speak the language of the peo- 
ple, which, from his contempt for their venality and cor- 
ruption, he never would learn, was naturally no favourite 
among them. ‘These traits were in strange contrast with 
the pliability, warm-heartedness, and devotion to his 
friends, or those who once gained his confidence, who 
could persuade him to any thing. 
It was this inclination to be biassed by others, which 
led to his difference with Lord Cochrane. Subsequently 
to the latter’s retiring from the service, after the set- 
tlement of Peru, Guise became admiral and commander- 
in-chief of the Peruvian navy. 

Tired of an idle life, and not meeting with that encou 

ragement which his zeal, services, and rank, as a com- 
mander in the British navy entitled him to look for, he, 
in the year 1817, purchased and equipped an old eight- 
een gun-brig, the Hecate, subsequently the Galvarino, 
which, well-manned and armed, he carried out to Buenos 
Ayres. Here he got into some difficulties with the autho- 
rities, but finally extricating himself, he reached Valpa- 
raiso, where, disposing of his brig to the Chilian govern- 
ment to great advantage, he was offered subordinate em- 
ployment ; this, however was not suflicient for his ambi- 
tion, and he refused to serve under their commander-in- 
chief, Blanco Ciceron, 
Subsequently, however, on the arrival of Lord Coch- 
rane, he made a tender of his services to that officer. No 
vacancy Offered at the moment, but, shortly after, when 
the squadron were on the point of sailing, the crew of the 
Lautaro (late Windham), of fifty guns, having, with the 
connivance of their oflicers, refused to weigh their an- 
chors, although the admiral had given the captain, Wor- 
ster, to understand that, if he was not in his station by 
midnight, he would supersede him, Guise was appointed 
to the command, 

I was the bearer of his commission, subsequently con- 
veying him on board at one o’clock in the morning, 
where, presenting himself to the mutincers, he read his 
commission, and in a short time reasoned them into sub- 
mission and order. Such is the influence and ascendancy 
of ability and daring, particularly over seamen. 

In the first bombardment of the castle of Callao in 
1819, he supported his lordship with his accustomed 
gallantry, receiving a severe and dangerous wound in the 
spine, which he never recovered. 

Some difference subsequently taking place between 
the two officers, Guise retired until the other gave up the 
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command, when he was appointed to the command of 
the Peruvian squadron, and hoisted his flag on board the 
Prueba or Presidente, subsequently Proteetora. Tn this 
he took possession of Arica in 1823, keeping this and the 
intermediate ports until the arrival of Santa Cruz’s expe- 
dition. On the arrival of the Spanish seventy-four gun- 
ships Asia and Achille, he had several partial actions 
with the two ships; and, although very inferior in foree, 
and sometimes badly supported, displayed his usual bra- 
very and skill. 

In the river of Guayaquil, he was arrested by the go- 
vernor, made a close prisoner, and treated with great In- 
dignity by the Columbians, for speaking disrespecttully 
of Bolivar; but, on his arrival at Lima, he was tried and 
acquitted. When the Liberator left Peru, the party ad- 
verse to the Columbians having resumed their ascendan- 
cy, Guise was again reinstated in command of the squa- 
dron; and, on the war breaking out with Columbia, 
warped his ship in a very seaman-like manner up to the 
town of Guayaquil, and summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. This being refused, he opened a fire on the 
town, which was replied to by a masked battery of four 
guns,—a twenty-four pound shot from which, on the 
third or fourth discharge, cut him through the body as he 
was standing at the gangway. ‘The ship having hauled 
off, the body, placed in a puncheon of rum, was brought 
to Lima, where it lay in state for three days, and was 
thus buried in the Pantheon, in all the pomp and state of 
the Catholic ritual. 

He left a widow (a native of the country) and two 
daughters, for whom, when I left the country, no provision 
had been made. 


—ip— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Voyage to Peru—In shunning we but accomplish our fate—Cap 
tured by a privateer—Sketeh—Outrageous treatment— An en 
raged ratlian—Critical situation —Ruination—Sent adrift—se- 

nor Cotera—United Siates Ship, Franklin--Kind reeeption and 

hospitable treatment on board-——Commodore Steworn — Uusuc- 

cessful enterprise, and consequent: Disaster--Saperb ship--An 

arrest — A Tribute—Ameiucan hospitality--An amende--Cure 
for drunkenness. 

By this time the Spaniards had lost possession of every 
port in the Pacific, except Chiloe, and were destitute of 
a single armed vessel. Under these circumstances, at 
the pressing instance of an old friend, who offered to 
charter the brig with a cargo of manufactured goods for 
the consumption of the interior of Peru, I was reluctantly 
prevailed on to proceed on the voyage. We sailed, and 
had reached Mollendo, once more in possession of the 
Spaniards, where I had a profitable sale of part of my 
cargo, and all was going on favourably, when, on the 
19th of December, 1823, a large boat was observed com 
ing down before the wind, with oars and sails. Not liking 
her appearance, the mate was despatched to reconnoitre 
and enquire what they wanted. He, observing their 
maneuvre to avoid communication—having menaced 
them with a few muskets, soon brought them alongside in 
evident confusion. Finding by their equivocal and evasive 
answers that I was not likely to get at the truth, [allow- 
ed them to depart, determined to watch their motions 
closely, With this view I followed them to the shore in 
my boat, where I learned that they belonged to the Spa- 
nish privateer schooner, the Quintanella, then in the off- 
ing, and which was soon after descried among three others 
from the neighbouring heights. Divining her errand, I 
embarked immediately, and, preparing in all haste for sea, 
as soon as it was dark I weighed anchor; and, as the 
privateer, at sunset, was six or eight miles to windward, 
ran down before the wind close in shore. At daylight a 
thick fog prevented us from seeing any great distance. 
We however pursued our course towards Callao, and had 
run some fifty miles, when the fog clearing away about 
two p.m. discovered to us a long, low, black painted bri- 
gantine, showing fourteen guns, and full of men, close 
aboard of us, and standing athwart our bows on the lar- 
board tack. ‘This turned out to be the very privateer I 
was endeavouring to avoid, she having borne up the 
evening before to keep out of the way of the other ves- 
sels seen in the offing, supposing them to be enemies. 
Having cautiously reconnoitred us, she tacked, and get- 
ting into our wake, crowded all sail in chase, firing a 


We, too, had 


gun, and showing Columbian colours 


‘}an hour nearly right before the wind. For some time she 


gained very little on us, but latterly, having trimmed, 
came up hand-over-hand, and at six o’clock commenced 
firing her bow-chasers. When nearly within musket- 
shot, I rounded with the English flag flying at the gaff, 
and the privateer, shortening sail and taking a position 
on our weather quarter, hoisted Spanish colours and gave 
ts ashot. After reconnoitring with the glass, perceiv- 
ing she was manned with natives, I called the boatswain 
and crew aft, and, hopeless as was the attempt, for we 
had but four guns, offered them two thousand dollars to 
stand firm, and endeavour, at least, to cripple his masts. 
This having been refused, and as he still kept a galling 
fire, | had no other alternative than to lower my boat and 
send the mate on board with the Mediterranean pass. 
The boat returned in a few minutes, with sixteen armed 
men. The brig was taken possession of, and myself 
and the remainder of the crew sent on board the privateer. 
At the first glance of the ill-omened, piratical physi- 
ognomy, unwashed and covered with black matted hair, 
of the ruflian calling himself captain, who appeared be- 
fore me, rigged in a pea jacket, Flushing trowsers, and a 
tarnished red waistcoat, edged with dirty yellow lace, 


“ Hope, withering fled,” 


and I prepared for the worst. He very frankly gave me 
to understand that he knew all about me, having obtain- 
ed his information in Arica, and that, having taken part 
against the Spaniards, | was a good prize. Seeing the 
futility of reply, and that I was completely at his mercy, 
I thought it prudent to say nothing. ‘This made him 
lower his tone, and he offered me some refreshment. 
The following morning, being permitted to return to the 
brig for some of my effects, I was the melancholy wit- 
ness of her pillage. All the cash, thirty thousand dol- 
lars, the guns, arms, provisions, and stotes, were trans- 
ferred to the privateer, On returning to the latter I 
found all my meu in close confinement, in irons, and 
learned that they had been otherwise badly treated. On 
attempting to remonstrate,—representing to the captain 
that, if acting, as he pretended, under Spanish authority, 
he had no right to ill-use people of a nation in amity 
with Spain—he flew into a tremendous rage, swearing if 
[ said another word, he would flog me. This at once 
put to flight the little patience I had remaining, and, 
desperate with the abortion of all my plans, and the con- 
sequent ruin that threatened me, I unshrinkingly defied 
him, telling him he might shoot or throw me overboard 
if he pleased, but, whilst life remained, or I had power 
to resist, he should respect my person ; that his conduct 
convinced me he had no commission, and would conse- 
quently be taken by the first man-of-war he fell in with. 
But for the captain of the troops, (twenty-five Chiloe 
soldiers,) of whom he evidently stood in some awe, and 
who now interfered, | know not what might have oc- 
curred; as it was, [ was sent below, and interdicted all 
communication with any one. The next morning, how- 
ever, I was released, and, the brig being about to be dis- 
patched to Chiloe under charge of an Englishman, I 
seized an opportunity of giving the latter a hint that ten 
thousand dollars should be the price of his carrying her 
to Valparaiso. I remained on board nine days, witness- 
ing the eapture of an American schooner, which shared 
a similar fate to our own vessel, and the entry into the 
port of Mollendo of a large ship which I knew to be the 
Franklin seventy-four, which, our brigand, having his 
misgivings, did all in his power to avoid. 
water, with other reasons, making it desirable to be rid 
of all supernumeraries, the brigantine steered for the 
port of Quileca to put us on shore. Here finding two 
American schooners, one was overhauled for specie, the 
other in the inner harbour, not being readily brought out, 
was plundered of several bales of goods. Previous to 
our departure, our trunks underwent a scrutiny from the 
officer of the troops, who commenced with that of my 
supercargo, a Buenos-Ayrian, of a meek and gentlemanly 
deportment. 
the latter were dealt with, that my own, and a bag of six 
hundred dollars belonging to me in the mate’s chest, 
would not fare much better, I remonstrated, remarking, 
perhaps imprudently, on the absence of generosity thus 
evinced by the plunder of personal property ; that twenty- 
| three thousand dollars and a valuable cargo ought to 
have satisfied the avidity of the most insatiable, adding, 





every thing set, and were going at the rate of nine kuots | that if Commodore Stewart laid hold of him, he would 


A scarcity of 


Fearing, from the manner the elflects of 
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most assuredly be taught more liberality, This was 
forthwith communicated to the chief, who already need- 
ed no incentive to outrage, having just learned from the 
captain of the port that my menaces to the officer of the 
privateer’s boat, as already mentioned, had caused the 
latter to throw overboard all the despatches from General 
Quintanilla, and with these his commission from that 
general which had been forwarded to the viceroy for con- 
firmation. He came on deck without his hat, foaming 
with rage, and with the air of a maniac commenced a 
most violent tirade of abuse, exhausting upon me all the 
rhetorical flourishes of his Billingsgate, some of which 
in Spanish are peculiarly figurative and expressive. 

“There is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous.” If a man could only see himself fairly enragé, I 
am persuaded it would do more than volumes of argu- 
ment or persuasion in teaching him moderation. So 
grotesque was the whole appearance of this furioso, that, 
burning as I was with indignation, and depressed by my 
misfortunes, I could not help fairly laughing in his face. 
This gave the coup-de-grace to his self-possession, he 
became quite frantic, and calling aft a Chilote sergeant, 
a sort of half savage, but a great favourite, he ordered 
him to call four grenadiers with muskets loaded with 
ball, and swore “by the Mother of Jesus,” he would 
shoot me. Although [ had little doubt he would carry 
his threat into execution, so reckless had my late reverses 
made me, that I heard it with indifference; but, as ac- 
cording to the Spanish proverb—* a pleasant companion 
shortens the road,’ I determined, in the event of the 
worst, to seize the villain, if possible, drag him over the 
side—sufficiently low for the purpose—and thus together 
take our departure for the other world. When all was 
prepared, he gave me to understand that he did not wish 
to destroy my soul, and enquired of me if I wished to 
confess. However, imprudent—careless of existence— 
I made him no other answer than daring him to do his 
worst, and threatening him with the retributive ven- 
geance of my nation, which I observed would hunt him 
through the earth. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for me, the American captain of 
the captured schooner before noticed, witnessed this ex- 
traordinary scene, which I took care to remind him of ; 
remarking that by the laws of the country, under whose 
authority he pretended to hold his commission, his con- 
duct had been such as to subject him to the charge and 
penalty of piracy. ‘This seemed to change the current 
of his ideas, a moment before swayed only by revenge. 
A pause ensued; he seemed to struggle between two 
conflicting passions ; fear or prudence obtained the mas- 
tery, and, bestowing on me one of the strongest male- 
dictions the language could convey, he ordered me into 
the boat to be put on shore. In a state of excitement, 
bordering upon frenzy, I descended the side, and seat- 
ed myself in the stern. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe all I felt at this trying, bitter moment. 

Once more, the harvest of my hopes, that for which I 
had so anxiously toiled, schemed, risked, and endured, 
was rudely torn from me at the moment of its ripening. 
My property, my all, had been plundered before my 
face; and as if this were not enough, my feelings had 
been lacerated to the last degree. I had been insulted, 
debased, trod upon, by one of the refuse of the creation, 
and finally, set adrift without a dollar in the world, 
among treacherous, vindictive, and merciless enemies, 
whose vengeance I could not but feel I had incurred by 
the active part I had taken against them. So great was 
my anguish of spirit that my veins seemed ready to 
burst. I could have kissed the hand upraised against my 
life. I burst into an involuntary flood of tears, and the 
torrent of feeling subsided. Whilst a prey to these 
melancholy reflections, the wretch summoned me again 
to his cabin. I for some time refused to leave the boat, 
but at length complied. I demanded of him, if he had 
not sufficiently insulted me. He answered, he had _no- 
thing more to say to me, but to desire I would drink 
with him before I quitted the ship. Astonished, I stared 
at the man for an instant, and, observing that wine was 
only drunk amongst friends, absolutely refused to com- 
ply with his request. Standing before me with two large 
tumblers, each containing equal parts of a bottle of Ma- 
deira, and still insisting I should drink with him, I told 
him, if he would substitute the same quantity of poison, 
I would willingly pledge him. He, however, still per- 
sisted, and seeing no other way of avoiding another 
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scene, I complied with his request, on condition that we 
pledged each other as mortal foes, and that our next 
meeting should determine in strife the fate of the one or| 


with 200,000 dollars on board of her, plundered from the 
different vessels, was worth an effort—shoved off. 
As the Adonis, distant about three leagues from the 
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| humerous unmerited provocations that, to my knowledge, 
jhe has received at our hands, by the vexatious detention 
j ° ° ° ¥ . 

of his vessels, the impressment of his seamen, and the 


land, and rather to leeward of the port, would serve as a jhaughty, contumacious treatment he so ‘requently expe 





the other, In this manner we parted. | 

Our treatment, however, on landing, turned out very | decoy, we pulled for that vessel, keeping the boats on the |rienced from us during the period alluded to, still does 
different from that which we expected. We were put) near side, so as to be out of sight of the privateer, and ene Jonathan, listening only to the impulses of na- 
on shore in the cove of Quilcea, and were kindly received making all sail on the vessel as if to avoid her. As we|ture, cherish the most filial respeet and regard for his 
by the military commandant, a noble Castilian, and by a} expected, the former altered his course so as to cut us|old wayward and misled parent: and, whenever circum 
Mr. Lucas Cotera, the latter one of the most influential | off, and was apparently without the least suspicion near-|stances bring the two together, the American is always 
men in Peru. Through him the viceroy received all his| ing us rapidly, (not having perceived the Franklin, shut | the foremost to proffer the hand of amity and assistance 
supplies of money, for the pay and provision of the! in by the high projecting land,) when an accident dis-| With the whole economy and discipline of the Frank- 
army, and through his house only were any cargoes of! concerted our well-arranged plan. Some of the boats |lin—of a nature, I can conscientiously aflirm, to excite 
foreign goods permitted to be introduced. I had received | were unfurnished with magazines, and one of the crew |the admiration, and defy the animadversions of the most 
a visit from him at Mollendo, a short time previous to our| of the launch, as usual immediately before the onset, }experienced professional critie—I could not but be struck, 
capture, and through him had made arrangements with) trying the flint of his pistol, having set fire to some loose During nearly two months that I remained on board, 
the government for landing our cargo, and receiving a} powder, this communicated with the rest of the ammu- | though the greater part of her crew were “ old King’s 





good charter to Cadiz and back to Peru, He now pro-| ! 
inised us his protection, which made our minds easy on | 
the score of our treatment. The first thing I did was 
to despatch a letter to Commodore Stewart, of the United | 
States ship, Franklin, of seventy-four guns, still fortu-| 
nately lying at Mollendo, eighteen leagues distant, in-| 
forming him of our capture, and the infamous conduct of | 
the privateer. On receipt of this, with a promptitude | 
that did him honour, he, the same evening, a little before 
sunset, weighed and made sail in pursuit of the brigan- 
tine. Unfortunately the wind died away soon after, and | 
there being too great a depth of water for anchoring, the 
current swept them round the point of Islay before dark, 
in view of the privateer, who instantly made off, and 
manoeuvred so well, that at daybreak she was upwards of 
ten miles to windward of the Franklin; which seeing 
no hope of getting near him, gave up the chase, and an- 
chored off Quilca. Here I had an interview with the | 
commodore, who invited me on board, where measures 
founded on my suggestions—having a perfect knowledge 
of every part of the coast—were instantly taken for in- 
suring the capture of my enemy. With this view, a fine 
fast-sailing schooner, the Amanda, one of those before 
mentioned as searched by the privateer for her specie, 
was chartered at two thousand dollars per month, armed 
with four carronades, and small arms, and manned with 
a lieutenant and one hundred men from the ship. 

The same night, the boats were sent away with one 
hundred and seventy picked men, well armed, to lie in 
wait under a headland, seven leagues to windward of 





| 


nition, which exploded with tremendous violence, dread-|men,” I do not recollect witnessing one single instance 
fully burning and maiming eighteen men, The priva-jof drunkenness, insolence, or disorderly conduct. The 
teer not more than half a mile distant, instantly took the |routine of duty was performed with all the smoothness 
alarm, stood out to sea under a press of sail, and the jand precision of a well-arranged machine. ‘These re- 
Franklin recalled the boats, and loosed her sails. We sults, as will ever be the case, were produced much less 
returned to the ship sufficiently disappointed, but know-|by measures of severity and coercion than by the per- 
ing the brigantine could not long remain at sea for want | fection of regulations evidently founded, as they should 
of water, the same evening, the launch having been re be ona knowledge of human nature, and above all, a 
Pulling to windward all night, |thorough acquaintance with the character of the amphi- 

Pewee portion of it, for whom they were peculiarly adapted. 

Among the whole class of propensities, all more or 


fitted, we started again. 
the following morning we landed, and ascending a high 
hill, once more caught a glimpse of our hero in the 
offing, about twelve miles to windward, standing off and \less blind and obtuse, none reasons less than drunken- 
on with a good breeze. We continued pulling to wind-| ness, its indulgence paralysing or enervating the reflect- 
ward all the second night, and arriving at Mollendo at ling faculty. Hence, of all vices this is the most incor- 
daybreak, observed a vessel at anchor. ‘This reanimated | rigible and irreclaimable. 

all hands—No sooner was the conviction felt that our Aware of this, and that no punishment, neither the 
perseverance was about to be rewarded,—for we gull pe of the cat, nor the terrors of the yard-arm, can 
tained not the least doubt that this was the object we {effectually deter the confirmed drunkard while the means 
were in search of—than the whole, previously dispirited jof gratification are within his reach, that on the con- 
by reiterated disappointments, and worn out by rowing | trary, as with other forbidden fruit, the inclination in- 
two nights and a day, exposed to the penetrating dews creasing in the ratio of the very difliculties interposed, 
of the Tiempo de Lomas—gave a simultaneous cheer. but becomes more irresistible, an excellent plan, in addi- 
For my own part, I prayed most fervently for an oppor-|tion to the ordinary prohibitory measures against the in- 
tunity of revenging my violated feelings, and, | am |troduction of spirituous liquors, was adopted, which effee- 
ashamed to confess, so completely did this one idea en-|tually prevented the barter, accumulation and transfer, 
gross me at the moment, that I was prompted to promise j of the daily allowance, so common in our ships under 
the sum of 1000 dollars to the crew of the boat in/the ordinary system of serving out grog. Every day, at 
which I was, on condition of their being first alongside, |dinner and supper, the crew mustered by divisions, un 
stipulating that my worthy friend should be left to be reer the superintendence of their respective officers, and 
dealt with by himself alone. In what savage anticipa-|drank their portion at the tub, each individual when he 





Quilca, while the ship stood out to sea and beat up to 
Ylo, where I had every reason to suppose the privateer 
would be obliged to go for water, which I knew she 
was short of. Here, however, we could learn nothing 
of her; and, returning to Quilca, found that the boats!) 
had been equally unsuccessful. An opportunity offer-| 
ing, I wrote a strong letter to the commanding officer of, 
his Majesty’s ships in the Pacific, Captain B , of the| 





tion, God forgive me! did I not pay off old scores on the | had emptied his pot, reversing it over another tub or bucket 
mutilated carcass of my victim! These sanguinary vi-|placed for the purpose; thus effectually preventing any 
sions were, however, soon dissipated. ‘T'o our mortifica- | portion of it from being smuggled below. In our ships, 
tion the strange vessel turned out to be a trader. On Ithe cook of the mess for the time b ing always comes in for 
landing for information at Mollendo, the commandant, |an extra allowance, besides which, the more inveterate 
who had _ reveived orders from Arequipa to prevent the |soakers have always the means of occasional indulgence, 
Franklin’s boats from coming on shore, and to render jeither by purchasing the allowance of some one of their 
the privateer every assistance,—made me a_ prisoner. | shipmates, or by clubbing together and taking it by turns. 


Tartar, stating the capture of my vessel, with the atten-! My captivity was not, however, of long duration, and, 
dant circumstances, not forgetting to mention the friendly | having represented to him that my detention would be 


| 


igle for independence, in those days of darkness when 


attentions of Commodore Stewart to my case, and his! attended with serious consequences, that the boats would |honest John Bull was content to be humbugged with the 





prompt exertions to capture the enemy’s vessel. The 
latter, with the most praiseworthy determination to leave 
nothing undone to eflect his purpose, immediately de-| 
spatched the States schooner, Dolphin, off Chiloe, to| 
cruise for the privateer or any of his captures. ‘Three | 
weeks however passed, and we could learn nothing of | 
her; at length, one night, my chief mate came on board, | 
bringing information that a boat, with an officer and four 
men, had landed in a bay to leeward with despatches | 
from the object of our search. 


A fast-pulling cutter was instantly despatched, and, | 
having succeeded in capturing her, we learned that her| 
oflicer of marines had just been landed on his way to| 
Arequipa, and that the vessel was in the ofling waiting| 
his return. Not long after, the master of the Senda! 
American schooner, who had been only a few hours pre- 
viously boarded, searched, and taken possession of by her 
—(the privateer having put a man on board to conduct 
the schooner into port)—came on board, stating, that 
the former was close off the coast, was very short of wa- 
ter, and waiting anxiously the return of the officer, with 
the indispensable commission to cruise from the govern- 
ment. Two hours after, about noon, the object of our 
speculation hove in sight, standing in for the anchorage 
With a good breeze. Instantly seven of the Franklin’s boats, 


tertainly land to reclaim me ; on a movement being made |hecus pocus of Church, Constitution, and one or two 
ie fn jatter, I was set at liberty. We returned once |0ther cabalistic words—the signification of which he 
more to the ship woefully chagrined and disappointed, | 6" w justas much about as the Russian soldier, who, 
and, there being no immediate prospect of succeeding in | subse quent to the late re volt at wy Pe tersburgh, being 
our views, I returned to the snore, and, as a dernier re- ans d, touching the meaning of the word “( onstitu- 
wee ; Ree ec jtion”’ (given to these poor deluded demi-savages, as their 

sort, determined to avail myself of the services tendered | - ‘ ; : " PM 
: : elie : jrallying ery) replied “Constantine’s wife, to be sure,’ 
me by Don Lucas ( otera, then residing in Arequipa. ifn a similar manner, the notions respecting America, 
. I quitted the i ranklin, with feelings of regret, and the | and the prejudices against her citizens, taken on trust 
liveliest gratitude for the kind, and I may say, brotherly | without examination or reflec tion, by an illiterate people, 
treatment I experienced, during an interval of six wecks,| from those falsely called their bette rs, obtained a footing 
in that superb ship, from Commodore Stewart and every |among us. Nations, like individuals, undoubtedly have 
officer on board. Their commiseration for my reverses, | their follies and their faults. But it is somewhat too late 
their generous offers of pecuniary assistance, with the |}in the day for the Trollopes and Smelfungusses—who, 
zeal and individual anxiety that prevailed among all on | viewing things through the distorting medium of their 
board for the recapture of my vessel and property, made |0Wn opaque and narrow ideas, judging only by excep- 
on me an impression that can never be erased. How eye or biased by patronage, party, or the gratification 
often have I not since blushed at the recollection of the |! Spleen, carcless alike of the injustice, or of the mis- 
chief they entail on humanity, involve in undiseriminat- 
ing censure a whole community—to attempt to per- 
petuate the reign of prejudice, jealousy and dislike, be- 
|tween two nations whom reason and nature alike coun- 
sel to be friends. Such may not be unaptly compared to 
some gossiping malevolent old woman, who, to gratify 
* These, like many other national opinions, and erro-|her vindictive feelings for some injury, real or supposed, 
neous ideas, the delusions of ignorance, and the vapours jacting the go-between among families, violates the con- 
of party spleen, now fast dissipating before the sunny }fidence of each in turn, and by insinuations, insidious 
beams of knowledge—it is by no means difficult to trace | w hispers, and garbled statements, earries discord, enmity, 





silly prejudices, and mistaken notions, prevalent among 
so many of my brother officers and fellow countrymen, 
during the late war, on this and other subjects referring 
to our transatlantic brethren!* In spite of this, and the 





manned with one hundred and seventy fine fellows, well} to the disappointment and rancour ofa certain privileged |and dissension, where peace, harmony, and fraternity 
armed, and all in high spirits—for the anticipated prize,} faction, occasioned by the results of the American strug-lonly should be found. 
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man’s cruelty and ingratitude. These relics, after a time 
covered by the drifting sands, form mounds, the only 
marks by which at night the route can be traced. Ar- 
riving at the extremity of this eight-leagued plain, you 
reach Los Infernillos (little hills), a space including about 
four leagues east and west, and some twenty-five or 
thirty north and south; composed of a sea of little sand- 
hills, like so many billows, but each with a concave and 
convex side, the latter towards the sea. They consist of 
the lighter particles of sand and volcanic ashes, blown 
down by the prevailing winds, and are continually chang- 
ing their position. To be bewildered among them is 
dangerous to both men and cattle, consequently they are 
never traversed by night. 

Muleteer—Beautiful and majestic scenery—Cruelty of native} On reaching the eastern boundary of this sandy wilder- 


Still further to prevent this abuse, the executive officer 
should levy unsparing war on every empty bottle or 
vessel capable of containing liquids. 

The commodore himself, a hardy veteran of sixty, ex- 
hibited a laudable example of zeal and activity to those 
under him. With all the agility of the youngest, he 
might be seen, while in quest of the privateer, from time 
to time mounting the rigging to the top-gallant-mast- 
head, whence with anxious eye he swept the horizon. 





—>—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Journey to Arcquipa—Ludicrous cause and effect—The frightened 


the house of my wealthy and benevolent host, I was sur- 
rounded by the royal military, and unbending Castilians, 
Every thing here was on the most costly footing: the 
table groaned under a load of luxuries of every variety 
—entire cargoes of the choicest foreign wines being at 
the disposal of its opulent owner; and as no business 
was done after dinner, potent libations were poured out 
to the success of absolutism, intolerant exclusion, and 
the good old times. I happened to be present when the 
news arrived of the revolt of the patriot troops, and the 
consequent cession of the castle of Callao. The joy of 
the godos was extravagant; it seemed to have turned 
their heads. Poor devils! Their triumph was not of 
long duration. The hero of Columbia was already or- 
ganising a force destined finally to expel them from the 





drivers to their mules—Numerous skeletons—Loss Infernillos— | ness, we reached Victor, a beautiful green valley, thickly 
The Pampita—The Caldera—Inte nse heat—Dangerous pass— interspersed with houses, luxuriant vineyards, and olive 
Water courses—Hucha Mayo—A requipa —( ultivation and £6 grounds, which, from the edge of the desert just quitted, 
, DLE ER aE nT 
duce of the country— Aji—Chicha—Political parties ~t ‘asta. {forms a most picturesque and cheering landscape. Here 
Bishop's horse—A public character—Episcopal thrift—Mar ct— is: idenedl: ts lak: tele. ee: teak of beeen Jati 
Velcano of Arequipa— Magnificent moonlight scene—Perilous ~ } _ Cc gut, wil 1 ac c mmoda ion, 
ascent and description of Voleano—Commerce—Attachment of either for man or beast; the eggs, poultry, and fruit, being 
of the very best, the wine good, but new and unclarified. 
The fleas certainly kept us on the alert a part of the 
7 ; ; i i night, but, like more reasonable animals, having had 
Pursuant to my intentions of visiting Senor Cotera, their fill, they left us to repose without farther annoy 
: Fes - ; : ‘ F ‘ 
at Arequipa, I lost no time in making my arrangements | 11. We ‘arose with the dawn, and having almost 
for the journey, and, having engaged a guide, set off a}. Be eae digest : 
few days after at an early hour from Quilea. For the — ee ee ee Se arrived at the Pampita 
“sisal diate matai ’ a : (or little plain), 'T'wo leagues in advance brought us to 
first four or five leagues, our way led through an inter- the Caldera, well named “The Devil’s,” for although 
minable quebrada, or gully, between two hills of rock and ropeapeenn Sich oie ult coached the sialic altitude. the 
sand; the fatigue and trial of patience in this unvarying heat was insuflerable. About a mile of our road now 
animale amply repaid 4 ser oie broke Saag jran along the side of a hill, so steep and narrow that the 
on emerging from It “ : " oe am 5 nore , . passage of a nervous person, without shutting his eyes, 
rich ae pasture t oa a RS “oy re a eid °’ {would be attended with danger; one false step threaten- 
we re VOriec ., Si s venous |}. . a * 
every hill was varie _ with thousands ¥ rd a 1088 ‘ing inevitable destruction. 
ree ppt flowers ot new to re ge : ‘ “ply re-| Jogging on from this, we reached the little Villese of 
rrette > ipnorance any, which prevented me . , 
a iia ; ve Gear ed 3 - - “ rons si Hucha Mayo, four leagues from Arequipa, where we pro- 
rom appreciating and enjoying to the full the Iriant| ne Pd escapee aa “praithees e 
treat that presented itself; no where does so fine a field cured breakfast. Here a small but wane bridge of aha 
: gee oe iy tl ea eier a arch, takes you over the shallow river, which runs rapidly 
for the man of science, espt — Peg oe “te * anis"s| over its stony bed. Here you begin to perceive traces 
wonton — a on se sella : — 5 oe iy |e the great ingenuity which the natives display in the 
Absorbe ‘se reflections, and wrapt in admiration 0 ’ : ‘ 
sorbed in these reflections, anc I aoe age arrangement and economy of their water-courses for the 
the fairy wilderness through which we were winding Our | supply of the wardens end cultivated lands. These aré 
way, my ae was 22 en by an instance st binalhk Cites Ciaiensin cies shateuiahs ‘the Mads Bee 
of Whii ren ef ect, as A i x i sich " oa rt |quia, or mother channel or canal, running above the cul- 
rile valting to rest the mules, and atior h mi ™ | tivated grounds, among which it is divided with the 
opportunity of cropplig seme of the profuse 11 Be rreatest nicety, no one getting a gallon more than his 
that every where i So tenacious is every individual on this score, that 
| 
| 
| 





Peruvians to domestic animals—Consequent difficulty of pro 
curing them on a journey—Ingenious ruse of a traveller. 











« Wasted its sweetness on the desert air,” ninety-nine law suits out of a hundred are about this 
necessary article. 

the jolting of the journey over the rugged road, the garlic Leaving Hucho Mayo, the road is good, but the coun- 
supper of the preceding evening, or some other cause, try a barren waste, until you arrive within two leagues 
oceasioned so violent a commotion of my abdominals,! of the city of Arequipa, when emerging once more from 
followed by a hollow rumbling sound, both loud and | a hilly irregular landscape, it all at once bursts on the 
drear, singularly re-eeoed by the reverberating effect of] yiew—its hundred domes and well-built houses situated 
our position, in the centre of numerous hills, that, apoery-| in the midst of a richly-cultivated plain, the Cordilleras 
phal as my readers may deem it, the poor arricro, or mule-} jn the back ground rising range above range to the height 
teer, actually mistook it for the ominous prelude to an} of some twenty thousand fect, and finishing by the vol- 
earthquake, and fell on his knees in a fright, praying and |cano, still more lofty, forming above the mountains a 
beating his breast most vehemeutly. It was with some | cone as accurately defined as a sugar-loaf, with a light 
difficulty I could pacify him, by explaining to him the | blue smoke issuing from the summit. ‘The entrance to 
cause, and when at length convinced, he burst into an this ancient city is through narrow lanes formed by stone 
immoderate fit of laughter, exclaiming against his own | fences overtopped by the luxuriant vegetation of the 
folly as he called it. country ; the grounds being principally laid out in aji 

My comrade’s fears being allayed, and the cattle re-| (red pepper) or maize. 

freshed, we jogged on cheerfully up the ziz-zag mountain-}|/ The principal food of the inhabitants consists of 
path, and reached the plateau above, eight leagues in ex-|+ picante,” or hotly-seasoned dishes, and their drink the 
tent, and as level asa billiard-table, just as the sun beamed |chicha, eclebrated in Peruvian song, made by boiling 
forth from behind the lofty and majestic summits of the |corn, and then leaving the liquor to ferment and clarify. 
Cordilleras, covered with eternal snows; among which, |'This forms a wholesome and potent beverage, not un- 
the voleano of Arequipa, “looking from his cloud-cap-| pleasant to the palate when accustomed to it. Accord- 
ped throne o’er half a world,” towered proudly pre-emi-|ing to the inhabitants, it possesses a multitude of virtues. 
nent. I shall not attempt to describe the grandeur of the} —[ experienced a friendly reception on reaching the re- 
scene, or the emotions it occasioned ; the pencil of the} sidence of Don Louis, who offered me apartments in his 
artist would fail in depicting the one, as the pen of the} house, and instantly commenced a process for the re- 
poet would in describing either. The way along this|covery of my property. 

dreary plain is marked only by the skeletons of mules,} The population of Arequipa, like that of every other 
which, when knocked up on the road, are instantly ham-| part of Peru at this period, was divided into two parties, 
strung, and, falling quietly on their haunches, are left to} patriots and godos, (Goths,) the sobriquet given to the 
perish by protracted suffering. Soon the gigantic condor | royalists or sticklers for absolutism and divine right. I 
pounces on the helpless creature, and, for a short time }soon became acquainted with some of the principal fami- 
kept at bay by the tossing of his head, at length com-jlics of the former, in whose society, among the fair 
Arequipanas, celebrated for their pleasing manners and 
sweetness of disposition, I passed my evenings very 


mences his voracious meal by first tearing out the ani- 
mal’s eyes, and then the entrails, subsequently leaving 


country. The battle of Ayacucho sealed their fate, and, 
in a brief interval, after three centuries of tyranny and 
misrule, the descendants of the Incas—the remnant 
spared of a teeming population thinned by the cruelty 
and cupidity of their unfeeling task-makers,—saw their 
proud oppressors humbled, the sacred soil, so long the 
tragic scene of sanguinary crime, purged of their pre- 
sence, and the manes of their tortured and persecuted 
forefathers avenged.* 

The carnival here, which I witnessed, is a season of 
general gaicty, license, and festivity. During the last 
three days, from ten in the morning to orations (a little 
before sunset) in the evening, the whole city is one huge 
masked assembly, among whom “motley is the only 
wear.” Individuals and groups may be seen traversing 
the streets and squares, disguised in every variety of cos- 
tume, and practising all sorts of pranks and mummery. 
Young fellows well mounted, with their faces painted, or 
masked in the most grotesque manner, and carrying long 
poles with a bladder of peas at the extremity, and a bag 
with hair-powder, encounter the passenger at every turn, 
rattling the former about bis ears, rubbing his face with 
the latter, and, entering the houses—every door being 
thrown open and the tables spread with refreshments,— 
practising the same on the female inmates, who however 
are prepared with a magazine of egg-shells filled with 
lavender water, eau de Cologne, and other perfumes which 
they project at their assailants, and endeavour to repulse 
them. All this goes on amid screams and shouts of 
laughter; the church and convent bells clattering, rockets 
whizzing and exploding in the air, mixed with chattering, 
brawling, singing, squalling, trumpeting, drumming, alto- 
gether forming such a discordant din and Babylonish 
confusion of sounds as to be absolutely stunning, until 
the deep-toned cathedral-bell summons to prayer and 
thanksgiving ; when all, in a moment, is hushed as the 
grave. ‘his rational and pious duty ended, dancing, 
without change of costume, commences in every house, 
and is kept up with great glee until midnight, when ano- 
ther calm succeeds. After the third day the scene be- 
comes totally changed, and the whole appears like a city 
of mourning; the party coloured garment is thrown 
aside, and exchanged by some of the maddest of the mad 
in the late gay festival for one of coarse hair-cloth : these, 
retiring into the exercitios, or houses of penance, mortify 
themselves with the infliction of stripes and the severest 
discipline for forty days. 

One of the most conspicuous public characters that 
figured at this time in Arequipa was the old bishop’s 
(Gionespa’s) horse. This old grey had shown some 
mettle in his time, and still retained his venerable master’s 
favour; being, however, too far stricken in years for fur- 
ther active exertion, he was now appointed to the easy 
service of drageing—* with solemn steps and slow”’—the 
nondescript machine called a calesa, whenever the good 
bishop visited departing greatness to adininister the ex- 
treme unction, and furnish passports to the other world. 
Like a prudent thrifty son of the church, the right re- 
verend father, shrewdly bethinking himself that the com- 
munity, duly appreciating the important functions so 
profitable to their souls, could not refuse to contribute to 
the support of the functionary, gave him a roving com- 
mission to forage at large, and turned him on the town. 

The sagacious animal, with a genuine ecclesiastical 





* Of the cruclties exercised by the first Spaniards on 
the hospitable and peaceful aborigines, as recorded by 
historians, there is new little reason to doubt ; tradition, 
and several recent facts, brought to light by the opening 
of their tombs, «ffording proofs but too conclusive. 








only the whitened skeleton as a melancholy memorial of jagreeably ; on the other hand, at breakfast and dinner at 
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nstinct, seemed at once to enter into his master’s notions, } fodder for their horses: this settled the affair, and the 
and every market-day, in the plaza, or great square, he} mobdispersed. 

was to be seen singling out with wonderful perspicacity 
the different venders of alfalfa, trefoil, and other herbage, 
courtier-like bobbing his head, and scraping his foot with 
infinite expression and grace until his suit was granted, 
when he would march on to the next, taking all the 
dealers in his line, in succession. This always gave rise 
to a good deal of joking and good humour, each one re- 
minding his neighbour, for the good of his soul, to pro- 
pitiate the sanctified horse. 

In these markets there is no weighing or measuring, 
the different articles being divided out in lots, placed on 
mats spread on the ground, with fixed prices of a quar- 
ter, half, or a whole real the lot; the purchaser having 
only to choose that which best suits his taste, or his 
pocket. 


—=———— 
CHAPTER XXII 

Restoration of my vessel—Return to Valpsraiso—Hospitality and 
kindness of an American—Rejoin the Katherine—Voyage to Quil. 
ca—Fortune more propitious—Voyage to Chiloe—Asia Spanish 
seventy-four, and Achilles sloop—Brilliant expectations—Disap. 
pointments—Battle of Ayacucho—Farewell fete at Valparaiso— 

Ludicrous circumstance. 


At the end of three months, passed (in spite of the 
uncertain state of my aflairs) very pleasantly, a decree 
of the vice-king restored to me my vessel, condemning 
the cargo, and I prepared to take my departure. I was 
so fortunate as to procure a passage free of expense from 

A scene unique in its kind, and which incessantly at-| Captain Isaac Williams, of the Arab of Boston, another 
tracts thousands of fair spectators, is often witnessed in| instance of A merican liberality which I feel a pleasure 
this city. On a fine, clear, calm night, when the conical |!" acknowledging. Had I been a brother, I could not 
peak of the neighbouring volcano is surmounted by the | have met with greater kindness than I experienced dur- 
full moon, and brought into a position between the towers | ing the whole passage to Valparaiso from this warm- 
of the cathedral, it appears like the splendid central re- hearted individual. On reaching the port, [learned that 
ceding dome of some colossal edifice, crowned with aj Captain Brown had, on receipt of my letter, despatched 
golden ball. ‘The effect from the great square is truly | his majesty s ship Mersey to Chiloe, to claim my vessel, 
sublime. The summit of this mountain had never been! 204, from a misinterpretation of my letter, my cargo also, 
attained by human foot, albeit an athletic and enterpris-| imagining that the latter was my property. Captain 
ing bishop had, by the assistance of some thirty or forty | Ferguson of the latter ship, under a similar impression, 
Indian sulphur-gatherers, accomplished the greater part | 2cting with all the promptitude and high sense of duty 
of the ascent, where he planted a cross, but was com- | Of the profession, not only procured the restoration of 
pelled to forego the remainder. bod brig, and the ship Stanmore of he alcutta, but put 

|both their cargoes under the protection of the British 





Before my departure, however, an adventurous Ger-| flag, until further light could be thrown on the question, 
man colonel (Athouse) succeeded in reaching the highest |T had only arrived a few days when the Mersey came in, 
pinnacle. Athouse was accompanied by an English gen-| bringing the brig with her. Although Captain Ferguson 
tleman, of the name of Page, but the latter, after ascend-| had done all in his power to get every thing appertain- 





took away nearly all the dollars and plata pina of that 
individual and his marauders. 

We found here the Spanish seventy-four-gun ship, the 
Asia, and the Achilles brig of twenty-two guns, just out 
from Europe: the latter was in tolerable good order, but 
the former in a wretched state. I frequently met the 
officers of the two ships at General Quintanilla’s table ; 
they were all gentlemanly men, by no means over-san- 
guine in their expectations, Their fate is well known. 
After a few partial actions with the brave and lamented Ad- 
miral Guise, in which the latter, with a great disparity of 
force, always beat them, and the decisive battle of Ayacu- 
cho, they proceeded towards Manilla, were both taken 
possession of by their mutinous crews, and finally given 
up to the patriots; the seventy-four to the Mexicans, the 
brig to the Chilians. 

I got safe back to Quilea, malgré my friends the pa- 
triots, who, had they fallen in with me, would doubtless 
have detained me. ‘This occurred at that critical mo- 
ment for South America, when Bolivar, advancing with 
the whole of the Colombian and Peruvian forces, both 
parties were waiting in breathless anxiety the results of 
a rencontre that was to decide the fate of the most in- 
teresting portion of the western world. 

In various conversations with Cotera, we had arranged, 
in the event of the Spaniards proving successful, that I 
should proceed to Valparaiso, and, after bringing back a 
suitable cargo for the market, refit my vessel, and pre- 
pare for a voyage to Cadiz and back, on account of the 
government, at a most liberal freight. 

While lying quietly in Quilea, prepared to take advan- 
tage of what might turn up,—in the event of the defeat 
of the royalists, to take on board those who might leave the 
country, or, should they be the victors, to carry into execu- 
tion the plans above mentioned—on the 20th of Novem- 


ber 1824, a communication from Cotera reached me, in- 





ing above the bishop’s cross, was obliged to relinquish] ing to her restored, [ found her a very different craft 
the attempt, from the great rarefaction of the atmosphere, | from that which [had quitted. In her came the young 
which almost prevented his respiration. The former,| Englishman who had navigated her when despatched 
however, with the vigour of a lion and the agility of a|from the privateer, to whom I had made the offer to re- 
chamois, climbed to the very brink of the immense cra-| capture and take her into Valparaiso. He informed me 
ter, looked down the dark abyss, never before scanned by | that he had, off the Island of Juan Fernandez, with the 
mortal ken, made the cireuit of it, and planted a white | assistance of one of the boys and a Mannilla man, actually 
flag, which was instantly recognised by the admiring | succeeded in getting possession of her, and had been two 
multitude below, all watching with eager anxiety the ad-| days on his way to that port, when owing to a bad look 
venturous achievement, and putting up prayers for his| out, they were surprised, and the vessel retaken by the 
safety. He described the crater as about a quarter of a| Spaniards, Although my own individual loss was ex- 
mile in circumference, broken and uneven at the sides,| tremely heavy,-—according to a statement made on oath, | 
the gulf as dark as Erebus, emitting a strone sulphure- amounting to near 20,000 dollars,—I was not without 


|months credit. 








ous vapour. 

The streets of Arequipa, as usual in Spanish colonial | 
cities, are laid out in squares; the houses are also of one | 
story, but built of solid stone, with arched and almost} 


bomb-proof roofs, to protect them from the eruptions of | 


hopes of retrieving my affairs. I had formed an excel-| 
lent connection in Arequipa with Mr. Cotera, and was 





moreover well acquainted with the articles most saleable 
amongst the Spaniards. I therefore fitted out with vo 


wssible celerity, laying out what little cash T could mus- 
} . : 


forming me that he had received an express from the 
vice-king, stating that the latter had defeated the van- 
guard of the enemy, taken the commander of engineers 
prisoner, with the baggage of General Sucre; that the 
patriot army was in precipitate retreat, with General 
Valdez in full pursuit, and that few of them could escape. 
On receipt of this intelligence, I lost not a moment 
in making the best of my way to Valparaiso, where, 
showing the letter to one of the principal English mer- 
chants, he advised me to load my ship instanter, that all 
the goods necessary were already in his warehouse ; that 
he would join me in the speculation, and give me four 
I closed with this offer, and, as no time 
was to be lost, I commenced loading with all possible 
despatch, and was nearly prepared for sailing, when a 
french ship of war arrived with the intelligence of the 
decisive battle of Ayacucho, fought on the 9th of De- 
cember, in which the royal army was totally defeated, the 


the voleano; which ofttimes visits them with a shower of] ter, partly on my own account, partly on freight, loaded,| whole surrendering, with the stipulation of a passage 


dust, or a sort of pumice stone. 
wholesome water runs between the city and suburbs. | 
The population of Arequipa is said to be from sixty to 
seventy thousand souls, 

An extensive commerce is here carried on with Cusco, 
Guamanga, and other places in the interior, by mules, 
asses, and Hamas; these latter, considered as the sheep | 
of the country, carry a load of ninety or one hundred 
pounds, and are treated very humanely by their owners, 
who never urge them beyond their accustomed pace, | 
about a league an hour: their flesh is wholesome and} 
paiatable, but generally considered hard of digestion. 

The Indians of Peru are so attached to their domestic 
animals that they rarely dispose of them; it is conse- 
quently sometimes difficult in some quarters to procure 
this kind of provision along the road. ‘The Spanish | 
mode, when traveling, is to wring the neck of a fowl,| 
or cut the throat of a lamb, and then demand “ Quanto | 
vale est?” (What do you ask for this?) A friend of 
mine, once journeying to Cusco, following this custom, 
ordered his servant to kill a lamb, which so much incens- 
ed the owners, that they collected a large mob, and, al- 
though they are the most peaceable and inoflensive 
people in the world, he began to be alarmed for the con- 
sequences. Seeing no other way of getting out of the 
scrape, but by assuming an air of authority, always of 
weight among the ignorant, and especially so among a 
people who had so wofully experienced its effects; he 
presented himself with a face of brass to the alcalde and 
cacique, and ordered rations for twenty-five cavalry, with 
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| from the brig’s cargo, at an advance on the invoice prices, 


A river of clear and/and sailed for Quilea, well manned and armed, fully de-| being 


termined, if I fell in with my friend the privateer, to do 
my best to acquit myself of all obligations. 

Arriving safe at Quilca, I disposed of my cargo to 
great advantage, procured a good charter from Mr. Cotera 
for Chiloe, arrived safe at that place, and commenced 
proceedings against the captors of my vessel for the loss 
I had sustained. After two months of litigation, or ra- 
ther bribery,—for the strife lay not with either proofs or 
pleading, but between the respective purses of the liti- 
gants—an award of 12,000 dollars, to be paid in goods 


which had already been rated at least 3O per cent, was 
given me; so that I did not receive more than one-third 
of my actual loss, which, deducting bribes, and other ex- 
penses, left but a scanty pittance to begin the world 
anew with; but every thing is comparative, and, not 
having looked for even this, I felt gratificd—indeed I 
should never have recovered it but for the assistance of 
my friend Cotera. My voyage, too, turned out a success- 
ful one, both for myself and my employer. 

Our cargo from the Intermedios to Chiloe consisted of 
about one hundred tons of mineral salt from the neigh- 
bourhood of Arica, twelve hundred boxes of American 
yellow soap, fifty bales of indigo, one thousand arobas 
of aji, three thousand arobas of cotton, and a general 
assortment of French and English merchandise. All 
this found a ready market, no such supplies having ar- 
rived tor a considerable time,—and the place being flush 
of money, from the plunder brought by Quintanilla, we 





found for them and their families to Europe. 

Thus ended the Spanish dominion in South America, 
the only points remaining to them being the castles of 
Callao and the Island of Chiloe, both of which, com- 
manded by brave and intelligent men—Rodil at the 
former, and Quintanilla at the latter,—held out for nearly 
two years, defying all the combined efforts of the pa- 
triots ; their governors, when nothing more could be done, 
making honourable terms for themselves and followers. 

These events, though sympathising as I did in the 
success of the good cause, were nevertheless fatal to my 
private interests. The personal friendship and confi- 
dence of Cotera had prompted him to interest himself in 
the warmest manner in my welfare, and he had deter- 
mined, in the event of success to the royal party, to do 
all in his power to retrieve my dilapidated fortunes. ‘That 
party had failed, but as he still had much in his power, 
and as I had little doubt of the trip to Cadiz and back, I 
made my arrangements accordingly. 

Before quitting Valparaiso, which, under these circum- 
stances it was probable I should not soon see again, I 
determined, as a token of acknowledgment for the hospi- 
tality and attentions I had received from my numerous 
friends, to give them a general entertainment. And, as 
it was the fine season, January, and I should have some 
difficulty in procuring the necessary accommodations for 
the number I contemplated inviting, I thought a fete 
champetre would be the most agreeable and convenient. 

With this view, I made choice of a lovely spot, called 
Las Zorras, or the Valley of the Foxes, where there was 
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a pretty farm-house, with gardens well sheltered by trees. 
Here a space was cleared away, and the earth beat down 
with mallets to form a dancing-ground. Besides other 
cooks employed on the spot, « Mother Walker,” the kind 
hostess of the English tavern, had been in requisition a 
week before, baking, boiling, and roasting. ‘I'wo sets of 
chinganeros (musicians of the country) with others, were 
engaged for the occasion, and whole loads of wine, porter, 
and necessaries, much of which was gratuitously con- 
tributed by some of my mercantile friends, each sending 
a stock of his peculiar wares, were provided; eight wa- 
gons were engaged to carry out the ladies, fitted out with 
mattresses, and covered and ornamented with flags. The 
whole party, assembling at the appointed time, set off 
together, the foremost vehicle with the music, the re- 
mainder crowded with gaily-dressed females; these were 
attended by numerous well-mounted cavaliers in white 
jackets and trowsers, with blue ribbons in their hats. ‘To 
give the thing more éc/at, just as the cavalcade was about 
to start, a French corvette arrived with the news of the 
patriot victory, and we set off, accompanied by a crowd 
of boys and girls, screaming Viva la Patria! amid the 
firing of cannon and the clattering of bells. Seldom has 
there been a more joyous or more numerous assembly. 
All who could plead any acquaintance with an English- 
man presented themselves at the feast. The boatmen 
who rowed them off, the barbers who shaved them, and 
many others, with their families, came in for a share o 
the good things. The tables were covered with a pro- 
fusion of all that was most rare and excellent ; mirth and 
good-humour prevailed ; and, amid dancing, revelry, and 
fun, we kept it up till a late hour. 

On separating, the confusion was ridiculous : some had 
lost their horses, some their saddles, others their hats, 
but none their temper. Only two accidents occurred : 
ove English gentleman broke his arm returning, and a 
German fell into a sequia or water course, from which 
he was rescued by the captain of a ship, carried half 
drowned into an adjoining hut, stripped of his wet clothes, 
and rigged in the more humble garments of the Guasso 
inhabitant. Of all this he remained totally unconscious, 
and, on awaking the following morning, not being able 
to recognise either himself or the Jocalities, he was heard 
by an acquaintance, who had made it out for the night 
in the same dwelling, to soliloquise thus:—* Wat de 
divils is dis! Dis cannot be Frederick ; no Pil be tam- 
med if itis. It must be de divils in his shape ;” so com- 
pletely had the transactions of the last twenty-four hours 
been obliviated by the Lethean fumes of the bowl, or his 
soaking in the sequia. The féte, indeed, might be said 
to have continued three days, parties continually going 
out to finish the good things still remaining. 

Alas! could I but have looked ever so little into fu- 
turity, I had found little cause to rejoice. This festivity 
seemed to be the fated final farewell of my capricious 
fortune: nothing throve with me after this. Inecited, 
however, by falsely-smiling hope, I still courted the fickle 
goddess, who, coquette-like, encouraging but to disap- 
point, still urged me to struggle forward on the rugged 


up-hill path of existence. 


———- 
CHAPTER XNIII. 


La Diligen'e— Unexpected Rencontre— Matteo Menari—His capture 
by Lord Cochrane—His treachery and cunning—IHlis punishment 
—Joins Bonavides—Singular history and fateot Benavides—Atro 
cities—Co!d-blooded slaughter—Jock Roberton—Detfeat of De 
nevades and Menari—His narrow eseape—Revengefal character 

Subsequent adventures of Robcrton—Uis capture and crue 
treatment by Menari— Capture of Stanmore—Subsequent fate of 
Benavides, Menari, and Roberton. 


About this time the French corvette, La Diligente, ar- 
rived, bringing with her as prisoner my quondam friend 
of the privateer, who, it will be remembered, had so dis- 
interestedly taken on himeelf the navigation of my brig 
and the disposal of her cargo, to say nothing of the fra- 
ternal kindness which, as I have shown, I personally ex- 
perienced from himself on board his vessel. I could not 
lose such an opportunity of acknowledging my obliga- 
tions, and accordingly went on board the French Admiral’s 
ship, to which he had been transferred, to see him. 

Poor devil! IT found him in so piteous a condition, 
that (to be serious) what little remaining resentment 
time had left instantly gave way to the most sincere com- 
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miseration, and, not doubting but pecuniary aid would 
be acceptable, I tendered him the sum of forty pounds. 
No revenge that the most vindictive malice might have 
suggested could probably have produced such an effect 
as did this act, so opposite to what he might well have 
expected. Overwhelmed with astonishment and the re- 
vulsive tide of feeling, he burst into tears; and, declin- 
ing my offer, having, as he informed me, plenty of friends 
in Valparaiso ready to assist him, he expressed great con- 
trition for his conduct towards me, assuring me that the 
Spaniards at Arica ‘had prejudiced him against me, and 
that the flogging, moreover, he had received from Lord 
Cochrane, with the capture of his little vessel, previous 
to which he had always been honest and respectable, had 
made him revengeful, unfeeling, and reckless. 

The history of this extraordinary individual, whose 
name for some time spread terror and consternation along 
the coasts of Chili and Peru, is extremely interesting. 

Matteo Menari, or Martelli, as he was commonly called, 
was born in Genoa, which he quitted in a ship of that 
place on a voyage to the Pacific, when quite a boy. Like 
the generality of European sailors, he had no sooner 
reached Peru, than he deserted, and settled in Callao, 
where he married a native, and set up a pulperia, or grog- 
shop, of the lowest order, Soon, however, distinguished 
for his energy and daring, he attracted the notice of the 
authorities, and was chosen as one of the crew of the 


| harbour boat, under the captain of the port. From this 


he was advanced to the command of a gun-boat, or armed 
launch, carrying a long eighteen-pounder, and rowing 
thirty sweeps. From these employments and the profits 
of his shop he was enabled to purchase a small vessel, 
in which he traded between Payta and Guayaquil. 

Unluckily for myself and many others, on one of these 
voyages he was captured with several other small craft by 
Lord Cochrane, at the mouth of the river of the latter 
place. It being near night when they were brought out, 
they were all anchored astern of his lordship’s frigate, the 
O'Higgins, until the following morning, when, it was 
extremely probable, from his lordship’s accustomed gene- 
rosity, Martelli would have been liberated with the rest. 
The latter, however, was one of those impatient spirits, 
who, whatever may be the odds, of two chances prefer 
the present but more doubtful to the future but more 
certain. 

With his native cunning, pretending indifference to his 
detention, he comported himself in such a manner as 
completely to hoodwink the individual in charge, one 
Ross, who, thinking him what he appeared, a harmless 
good-natured fellow, sat down on the deck, and discussed 
a bottle of brandy (probably drugged) with the wily 
Genoese, who, as may be supposed, partook sparingly, 
but to make up for this, sang several amusing songs, to 
the great delight of his companion, who seeing him at 
length fall off to sleep, and, feeling an over-powering in- 
clination to follow his example, stretched himself by his 
side, and was soon wrapped in a happy state of uncon- 
sciousness of all that was going on around him. No 
sooner did the other perecive by his snoring that he was 
fast asleep, than, stealing gently upon him, and seizing 
him by the hair, he endeavoured to cut his throat. ‘The 
attempt, which only partially succeeded, roused the sleeper, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which they both fell overboard. 

The night was dark, the tide ran strong, and they 
drifted up the river, but an alarm having been given, they 
were both picked up by a vessel astern. ‘Taken on board 
the frigate, the “ murderer of sleep” was placed in irons, 
and, the following morning an enquiry having been made 
into the affair, he was tied up to the gangway, flogged, 
and Jost his vessel. This, to a man of such a tempera- 
ment, was enough to make him swear eternal enmity to 
every thing English. 

For some time subsequently, nothing was known of 
him ; no one knew, or cared to say what they knew about 
him. At length it was understood he had joined the 
party of another desperado, styling himself General Bena- 
vides, in the province of Arauca. This Benavides 
was a sergeant in the Chilian cavalry, who, deserting 
with some of his men to the enemy, and subsequently 
taken, was sentenced with several others to be shot. This 
was carried into execution in the public Plaza in St, Tago. 
Wounded in several places, he fell among the rest, and 
was left for dead; but not before an inveterate enemy, 
carrying his revenge beyond the grave, had laid his head 





open with the cut of a sebre. 


Night came on, and his mother, a poor old Indian wo- 
man, coming to mourn over his remains, and finding him 
still warm, and with some signs of life, had him convey. 
ed to her cottage, a short distance from the city, and, by 
great care and nourishment, brought him round. Re. 
covered, he took the first opportunity of joining the 
Spanish force to the southward of Conception; and, on 
the Spaniards abandoning that part of the country, re. 
ceived a commission from General Sanchez to carry on 
the war, and annoy the enemy to the utmost of his 
power,—an occupation but too congenial to his vindic. 
tive inclinations. 

Incited by the recollections of his sufferings, he car- 
ried devastation wherever he went. The Indians flock- 
ing to his standard, and becoming devoted to him, he de- 
feated the Chilians in several battles, and at one time 
threatened to overrun the whole country, burning and 
slaughtering as he advanced. Martelli, having joined 
him, became principal naval officer and captain of the 
port of Arauca. While filling this situation, he passed 
over to the neighbouring island of St. Mary’s, surprised 
two American sealing brigs, murdered part of their 
crews, and took the vessels to Arauca. 

Some time after, the Perseverance, English whaler, 
putting into the island to purchase bullocks, and having 
some dispute with the Indians about the payment, Mar- 
telli, heading a party of the latter, one dark night sur- 
prised the ship, butchered all on board but a boy, and 
carried the ship to Arauca. Captain Basil Hall, of the 
Conway, being sent against them, they burnt the ships, 
and retreated to the interior. 

Subsequently the Chilian government despatched a 
small squadron with a party of troops, which, on being 
landed, carried on a war of extermination, ‘This squad- 
ron was commanded by a third extraordinary character, 
which, as he was a countryman, and cut some figure in 
my narrative, it will not be irrelevant to notice. This 
was John Fullarton Gordon Roberton, better known as 
Jock Roberton, a native of Scotland, who, having served 
as midshipman in our navy, had, with many others come 
out to join Lord Cochrane, and, being a most determined 
undaunted character, was soon promoted to the command 
of the Chacabuco, a fine corvette of twenty-six guns, in 
which vessel he sailed with the expedition against 
Arauca. 

A decisive battle took place, in which he entirely 
routed Benavides, in personal conflict with Martelli cut 
the latter down, and left him on the field for dead, and 
took a great many prisoners, all of whom he ordered to 
be shot ; Martelli, and some others badly wounded, being 
subsequently carried prisoners to Valparaiso, 

Here, through the interest of one Jose Cancinechia, 
the Italian captain, with whom he had first come to Peru, 
a rich and influential individual, Martelli procured his 
liberty ; and embarking on board of a fine schooner, the 
Cinco Hermanos, belonging to the captain of the port 
of Guayaquil, he conducted himself with so much  pro- 
priety that on reaching that port he was made an officer 
on board of her. In return for this, on the vessel’s voy- 
age to Acapulco, with a valuable cargo, he, at the head 
of five of the crew, rose upon and took her from the cap- 
tain, whom, with some others, he turned adrift in one of 
the schooner’s boats, a hundred miles from land, giving 
them a supply of provisions, and proceeded with the ves- 
sel to the island of Chiloe, in possession of the Spaniards, 
Here the cargo was landed, and the schooner armed and 
fitted to cruise against the patriots. 

Meanwhile Roberton, having quarreled with the Chili 
government, had quitted their service in disgust, and es- 
tablished himself with a few followers in the island of 
Mocha, a few leagues from the coast of Chili, where he 
amused himself with the slaughter of seals, hogs, and 
horses, with which the island abounds. 

Martelli, on sailing from Chiloe, having learnt that his 
arch-enemy was on this island, determined on revenge, 
proceeded thither, and taking possession of an English 
whaler, for the use of her boats, he decoyed Roberton 
down, and finally secured him a prisoner on board the 
privateer. At first, he determined on shooting him in- 
stantly, but, thinking this was not torture suflicient, the 
savage, with a diabolical refinement on cruelty, perfectly 
characteristic of the man, caused his miserable captive 
to be confined in a hen-coop, and fed on bread and wa- 
ter, every morning bringing him out with his eyes ban- 
daged, under pretence of despatching him. 
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